
























Wind me once a week 
and I do it every day. 








TORK CoMmmamy| 


Lfany of these Tork Clocks needs overhauling a standard 
time motor (carried in stock in more than 100 cities) 
can be substituted in three minutes by loosening three 
8 screws without touching the electrical connections, and 
e the old one mailed in for repair. Complete details of 
Tork Service will be found in every Tork Clock. 
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ANY thousandsofTorkClocks 
. are today increasing the de- 
mand for electrical equipment by 
regulating its use. 


Tork Clocks are the simplest de- 
vices obtainable for regulating the 
daily use of electric light with no 
other personal attention than a 
weekly winding and a yearly clean- 
ing. Closely priced. Built by an 
established maker and marketed 
through 200 established distribu- 
tors. An electrical necessity for 
you to sell now and henceforth. 


Send for names of our nearest 
distributors who are in position 
to give you unusual sales and ad- 
advertising assistance. 
TORK COMPANY 

8 WEST 40th STREET - - - NEW YORK 
Tork Clocks are built for the Tork Company by the Ansonia 
Clock Company, makers of fine clocks for more than half a 


century. Tork Service insures long life and good performance 
at reasonable cost. 
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*‘Ring and Talk—Don’t Walk’’ 


Lamp-Type Intertalk Telephone Switchboard System 


RECOMMENDED FOR 
Banks, Commercial Institutions, Schools, Hospitals, 
Factories and High-class Apartment Houses where 
service is desired between Switchboard and Sub or 
Outlying Stations. 














Pattern No. 1172 Pattern No. 2530 
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Pattern No. 385 
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Pattern No. 287 





Pattern No. 190 


Petters Ne. 250 Table Type Lamp Signal Switchboard Pattern No. 2524 





MANUFACTURED BY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


250 WEST ST. 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


If De Veau Catalog No. 40 Is Not In Your Files Send For Same 
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In This Issue: 


Relation of Mark up to Profit is meaningless unless ore knows his overhead and 
how to apply it. A survey of the practice in marking up wiring jobs has 
just been completed and the results are announced in this issue. Read it. 
There is much food for thought in the findings. 


The Cost of Doing Business is far from being stabilized as will be seen from fig- 
ures further on. Nor is it possible to make money merely by increasing turn- 
over or by keeping down certain costs. Profit comes only when the mark 
up is sufficient to cover cost and leave a margin. Study the figures presented 
and then see how your own case compares. 


A New Job Record Sheet has been compiled by the Association. It has been filled 
out with an actual job so as to show how it works. It is intended as a simple 
practical form for all classes of small work. . 


Handle Sidelines and let them absorb some of the overhead, according to certain 
electrical dealers, who find this to be a way out of the merchandising dilemma. 
Whether this is the thing to do or not, let those who are doing it tell you 
how they make a profit. 











Published Monthly—Established in 1901 


Publication Office: 100 Liberty St., Utica, N.Y. Editorial and Business Office: 15 W. 37th St., New York City 


Address all Mail to Editorial and Business Office 
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Central Stations 
and :_— 
Electragists 


Joint Action 


7HEN an industry becomes as large and as di- Some of the problems awaiting such an organi- 
7 D I 5 © 


versified as the electrical industry, there is 2ation are: 
- ge.2 , : ‘ Business development campaigns requiring the partic- 
danger of disintegration due to dissention and “in ied —? 
bade of li . | ‘ ipation of a number of the groups. 
ack of co-ordination, unless some agency is aN - 
, eee founc Recognition and uniform enforcement of the 
through which group differences may be ironed out National Electrical Code in all localitigs. 
and the industrv problems solved Legislation, both state and federal. 
a — . The adoption and use of a model ordinance. 
[wo years or more ago, an organization with me ‘ 
‘ ’ , , Electrical education of architect, builder and public. | 
such a purpose was conceived in the electrical in- ; ; 
Study of certain trade practices which 


dustry. It was called the Joint Committee for Busi- Make for irresponsibility, poor credits and high | 
ness Development. After more than two years of mortality amongst contractors. 





Make impossible proper retail effort on motors 





tices — ss ' E ee ' : 
trying to find itself, it is undergoing a reorganiza and appliances because of insufficient profit. 


tion and for the past six months has been striving Create new jobbers in a field already over- 


- P : crowded. 
to find a basis for successful operation. | ' 


Whatever the result of the reorganization of — is not a complete or even near complete , 
the Joint Committee, there can be no question as to list, but is merely an indication of the type of | 


the absolute necessity for a national electrical coun- Problems to be taken up, some of which are pre- 
cil, league or association free from the control of Vemting the industry from enjoying the business and 
any one group and officially representing all groups, profit it should have. These problems will con- | 
which will promote the cause of the electrical in- tinue just so long as independent group thinking 


dustry in whatever way it can and to which differ- ©*!Sts. 


ences between groups may be brought for an im- Too long have we complained within our own 
partial hearing and an unprejudiced decision. national groups about different things. We are at 


Sucha body, of course, can have no police times like a man trying to lift himself by his boot 
power it can only state principles. It will, how- Straps. When we can come together for friendly 


ever. have back of it the full confidence of the en- consideration of mutual problems and difficulties, 





tire industry and with the weight of public opinion and acknowledge our interdependence, then and 

in its favor, its decisions cannot fail of recognition. then only will we reach a solution that is both 
In the formation of such a body, every interest desirable and equitable to all. 

within the industry must be given representation 

equally and no decision must be reached until the 

groups affected have been given full opportunity 


to be heard. President, Association of Electragists, International. 





This is the third of a series of Editorials on problems 
which Mr. Strong has the unusual opportunity to see in their | 
mutual relations because of widespread activity in important 
association work. In addition to being President of the Association 
of Electragists, he is a member of the Lighting Educational Com- 
mittee; Director, Society for Electrical Development; Member 
Executive Committee, National Electric Light Association; Di- 
rector, Electrical Board of Trade of New York; Chairman 
Executive Committee, Electrical Contractors’ Association of New 
York; Member Advisory Committee, New York Electrical League; 
Director, Electrical Show Company, New York; Member Board 
of Governors, Building Trades Employers’ Association, New 
York; Treasurer, Credit Association of the Building Trades of 
New York.—Editor. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 

















AX unusual opportunity is presented 
| to electragists this fall and sum- 
| mer by the great number of electric 
homes that are being constructed 
through the efforts of the Lighting Ed- 
ucational Committee in organizing the 
Home Lighting Contest throughout the 
| United States and Canada. Reports 

from various communities indicate that 





real estate promoters are eagerly grasp- 
ing the opportunity of building the 
electrical home on account of the great 
amount of publicity that will be ac- 
corded it this fall in the national maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

In Cleveland the number of real es- 
tate speculators who desired to build 
electrical homes has been so great that 
it has been necessary to limit the homes 
to be built. Eight homes will be built 
with the understanding that these homes 
cannot be placed within three miles of 
each’ other. Cleveland is only an ex- 
ample of what can be done and the ef- 
forts made there will be duplicated in 
many other communities. 

To get a share of the business that 
will accrue from the building of these 
homes, the electragist should see that 
every effort is made in his community 
to organize the electrical interests for 
a Home Lighting Contest. If organiza- 
tion in your town has not begun, go to 

the central station and urge that they 
join with you in getting the various elec- 
trical interests together. 

Unless your town has a local con- 
test, the school-children will not be able 
to compete in the contest for the inter- 
national prize of the $15,000 electric 
home and the university scholarships. 























electrical 


The 
homes springing up 
all over the coun- 
try follow closely 
one design and this 
is the $15,000 
model electric home 
shown on this page. 
A replica of it will 
be given as_ the 
grand prize to the 
winner of the In- 
ternational Home 
Lighting Contest. 

The model home 
is the prize winner 
in the architects’ 
competition which 
was won jointly by 








$15,000 
National 
Electrical Home 


Replicas cf first prize to be awarded 
in Home Lighting Essay Contest being 


built in numerous places 























SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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Francis Keally and James Renwick 
Thompson of New York. The design 
submitted by these men was considered 
by the judges to be the best home avail- 
able in the $15,000 class. 

While the design of this home will 
not be identica)ly followed in each com- 
munity, the exterior and interior of the 
houses that are being built in many 
cities in the United States and Canada 
will closely resemble the model. The 
first and second floors of this home are 
shown in the illustrations and close in- 





Everywhere Children Will be Studying the 
Home Lighting and Securing the Interest 
of Their Parents 


spection will indicate the worthwhile 
arrangement. 

Unusual attention has been given to 
the electrical layout in order to pro- 
vide the person who will ultimately 
live in the house every reasonable con- 
venience. The arrangement of outlets 
and switches was all done with special 
regard to the need of the average 
family. 

The electric layout and specifica- 
tions, prepared by the Association of 
Electragists which is co-operating in 
every way with the Lighting Educa- 
tional Committee. were made not with- 
out regard to price, for the price was 
kept within reason for a $15,000 house. 
Quality materials, however, have been 
specified throughout, the Association 
having gone on the theory that “Quality 
is the best policy.” 

Sixty-eight cities in twenty-three 
States have signified their intention of 
holding local Home Lighting Contests 
in connection with the better home 
lighting activity. This is only a small 
proportion of the number that will 
have campaigns. The regional directors 
in the various sections have been ex- 
tremely active in the past two weeks 
in visiting the different communities. 


The most important event of the 
month was the meeting held by John F. 
Gilchrist in Chicago, which was attend- 
ed by about 200 electragists, central 
station executives, jobbers, and other 
important electrical men in the States 
of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Indiana. The rising roll call showed 
very complete representation from four 
States. The central station executives 
present represented companies which 
serve more than 80 percent of the pop- 
ulation of the territory. The meeting 
was addressed by Mr. Gilchrist, W. L. 
and J. E. Davidson. The 
presidents of the four state associations 
were appointed State Directors of the 
Home Lighting Contest by Mr. Gil- 
christ and work was immediately start- 
ed to organize their districts. As a re- 
sult of the meeting, the Great Lake 
Section will be actively organized and 
contests will be held in practically all 
of the communities. 


Goodwin 


1923 Fixture Business Shows 
$180,000,000 Volume 


Returns received by the Departmen 
of Commerce from 732 establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of lighting 
equipment show products to the valye 
of $180,926,000 during 1923. The in. 
quiry, which is the second of an annual 
series, was expanded to include equip. 
ment designated as “Miscellaneous 
lighting equipment,” which group was 
not included in the reports for 1929, 
The total value of this miscellaneous 
group, $90,783,509, constitutes slightly 
more than 50 percent of the total value 
of all products reported in 1923. The 
lighting fixtures reported are arranged 
in five main groups: Residence, com- 
mercial, industrial, street, and marine 
lighting fixtures, followed by the auxil- 
iary groups, “Shades for lighting fix. 
tures” and “Miscellaneous _ lighting 
equipment.” 














A One-Man Electrical Home 


Enthusiastic over the value of the 
“electrical home” in selling the elec- 
trical idea to the public, John A. Braun, 
Birmingham, (Ala.) electragist, recently 
built a residence for himself, equipped 
it electrically from cellar to attic and 
then held open house for the public for 
three days before moving his family in. 
During this period the house was visited 
by over 3,000 persons. 

With the aid of jobber salesmen and 
men from the central station in Bir- 
mingham, a lecture was given in each 
room every day for three days on the 
need of adequate wiring and the con- 
venience of many appliances. The 





house was thoroughly “electrified” 
from the electrically-illuminated house 
number in front to the electrically-op- 
erated refrigerator in the rear. Mr. 
Braun even used an electric hot water 
heater, which is unusual in the south 
owing to the high power rates which 
prevail. 

The house is a six-room dwelling 
with 63 light and convenience outlets 
and 30 switches. All baseboard recep- 
tacles are duplex. 

A registration card given to each 
visitor provided Mr. Braun with a very 
large mailing list. The home cost 


$10,000 without furnishings. 








The Attractive Residence Which J. A. Braun Built for His Personal Use and to Show 
the Birmingham Public What Electricity Means in the Home 
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From $170 to a Quarter 
of a Million 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


HIS is a story of how grit overcame 

petty discouragements: how deter- 
mination to build a business over-rode 
luring short roads to success—success 
built upon sand; how quality service 
and merchandise survived the on- 
slaughts of “business at any price” 
competition. This is the story of the 
Cahn Electrical Company, of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 

Seventeen years ago Abry S. Cahn, a 
lad with more ambition than money, 
went into the electrical contracting busi- 
ness. He had $170 in cash and little 
credit standing. He had to start his 
shop and office in the basement of his 
residence. for he could not afford to 
rent a place downtown. 

Today Mr. Cahn is president of the 
Cahn Electric Company, which does 
an annual business of about $230,000, 
and head of the Elliot Electric Company, 
another Shreveport concern that does 
a substantial business. Besides these 
Mr. Cahn and his associates have real 
estate holdings, the value of which runs 
into dizzy heights. It all came from that 
little $170 investment, made only 17 
years ago. 

About a year after starting the busi- 
ness Mr. Cahn was joined by his brother, 
Henry E. Cahn. Six years afterwards, 
their father, Carroll Cahn, became a 
member of the firm. The company is 
now incorporated. 


Fundamentally, the story of the suc- 
cess of this company is not greatly dif- 
ferent from that of any other success- 
ful electrical contractor-dealer: It was 
simply a matter of adhering strictly to 
a policy of handling quality merchan- 
dise and going after work on a quality 
basis, regardless of competitors’ meth- 
ods, and demanding and getting a profit 
out of every transaction. A simple form- 
ula, it may seem, but it is the difference 
between success and ultimate failure. 

There are electrical contractors who 
are on the rocks and do not know it, 
hundreds of them. That is because they 
spend all their time on getting business 
and none on figuring their profits. 
Realizing this failure of many contrac- 
tors, especially those who had been 
trained as workmen only, with no 
knowledge of business methods, Mr. 
Cahn determined from the very begin- 
ning never to let his business get away 
from him. 

When he figured on a job, regardless 
of its size, it was never on the basis 
of its magnitude. If there was not a 
profit in keeping with his set policy, 
he didn’t take the job; nor does he 
today. Every construction job then, as 
now, showed the cost, itemized, and the 
actual profit. Overhead was not an elu- 
sive something to be considered lightly. 

“By figuring our overhead along with 
the other costs of a job,” said Mr. Cahn, 


a 





ABRY S. CAHN 


“we never deceive ourselves into be- 
lieving we make a profit from a con- 
tract when we are not. It is the seem- 
ingly little matter of overhead that is 
breaking many an electrical contractor 
today, breaking them because they do 
not take the time to consider its mon- 
strous proportions. It’s the gap—a wide 
one too—between the up and the down 
grade. 

“There are few contractors who would 
take a job. knowing that they would lose 
money on it, yet there are numbers of 
them who are doing it, simply because 
they do not believe overhead important 
enough to consider it in their estimates. 
Our policy is to let any job go by that 
will not come under our plan of cost 
figuring, plus a reasonable profit on 
our time and investment.” 

The Cahn Electric Company’s over- 
head cost of doing business is about 
23 percent, which includes of course a 
fair charge for rent of the building they 
occupy, although they own it. 

Every job must stand on its own 
bottom, so to speak, in the Cahn plant, 
which means that no one customer is 
charged a high profit in order to help 
the company handle another job upon: 
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which competition has placed a lower 
price. Every contract must stand or 
fall upon what past records of the com 
pany show must be charged in order 
to make a fair profit. 

The Cahn business is departmentized: 
No. | includes all retail sales, such as 
appliances, fixtures and gifts of an 
electrical nature: No. 2 is the electrical 
contracting department; and No, 3 takes 
in the machine shop, and includes al! 
electrical repairs. 

The contracting and the machine shop 
departments are more profitable than 
the retail section, the company finds: 
although the retail department does a 
large volume of business annually. The 
concern’s electrical aift shop is interest- 
ing and is an excellent advertising fea- 
ture. It is a separate section, in a man- 
ner, in the back of the store, glassed in 
from the fixture department. In it are 
carried all sorts of appliances and elec- 
trical that are suitable for 
gifts. Locating this in the back of the 
store causes the gift shop customers, 
who are largely women, to walk the 
entire distance of the fixtures floor and 
they are naturally interested in the dis- 
plays of fixtures and large appliances 
which they see. 


notions 


Sells Quality Wiring Only 


Mr. Cahn estimates that approximate- 
ly 50 percent of the company’s contract- 
ing business comes voluntarily on a 
strictly quality basis. In other words, 
it is non-competitive. It comes to them 
because of their reputation for quality 
work. The remaining 50 percent they 
get by going out and hustling for it, 
selling the unsold on quality construc- 
tion as compared with work at a price. 

“We do the electrical 


classes of buildings,” 


work on all 
explained Mr. 
Cahn, “big office buildings, stores and 
residences, as Shreveport is not large 
enough to permit specialization.” 

They work diligently on both build- 
ing contractors and building owners. 
“We watch for publication of: building 
permits,” Mr. Cahn said, “and the first 
thing we do, when we learn of a new 
building going up, is to call upon the 
owner and try to sell him fixtures for 
the place. If it is a large place, we make 
an estimate of the cost of wiring and 
installations before the 
let. Then 
as soon as a contractor gets the job we 


other electrical 
contract for construction is 
approach him with our estimate for 
electrical work. With this estimate as 
a basis, we can intelligently work out a 
_more definite conclusion, based upon 


any variations of work and sort of ma- 
terials to be used.” 

One of the secrets of the success of 
this company is the fact that it has made 


its higher employes part owners of the - 


business. The department heads and 
superintendents own stock in the com- 
pany and draw dividends just as regu- 
larly as the president, in addition to 
their regular salary. They were per- 
mitted to buy stock on credit and pay 
for it either out of their salary or from 
the dividends that their own stock paid. 


Employee Stockholder Plan 


The result of this plan is plain. The 
men who hold responsible positions 
with the company may be depended up- 
on to perform the work entrusted to 
them just as diligently as though one 
of the Cahns were watching. Each is 
going to see that his department runs 
smoothly and profitably, because the 
company is partly his. Thus the officials 
are relieved of much detail in the de- 
partments that would de- 
mand their attention. They then have 
more time to devote to the business end 
of the company. 


otherwise 


In the matter of selling appliances. 
Mr. Cahn has discovered that it does not 
pay him to sell house-to-house. He de- 
clares that as a rule an appliance sales- 
man is over-eager to make a sale and 
sometimes misrepresents an article, re- 
sulting in an ultimate ill-feeling toward 
the company. “I believe that the most 
satisfactory method of selling appliances 
is to make frequent demonstrations in 
the store, advertise them and let the 
housewives come in and see for them- 
selves just what the appliances will do. 
Then a practical salesman may explain 
the fine points of the article, just as a 
good retail salesman sells any sort of 
merchandise. Sales in this manner will 
come slower at first, but the ultimate 
result will be better, because there will 
be a percentage of satisfied 
and disillusioned 


higher 
customers, fewer 


ones.” 


Mr. Cahn does not believe in tying 
up too much capital in stock. “Hold 
down the investment to the minimum 
that you dé business on, and if 
you have a surplus of cash invest it in 
real 


can 


other substantial 
property. Putting it into unnecessary 
stock merely cuts down turnover and 
increases the cost of doing business.” 
This company turns their stock about 
four times a year. 

They spend about 2 percent of the 


estate or some 


iota, 
gross sales on advertising, and the bulk 
of this goes to newspapers. However. 
Mr. Cahn declared that the best adver. 
tising they have ever found is the prac. 
tice of placing signs on their jobs tel}, 
ing who is doing the electrical work. 
The newspaper advertising is planned 
on a monthly basis. Toward the last 
of each month Mr. Cahn calls in the 
advertising man on the newspaper which 
he uses most, and together they form. 
ulate a plan for the ensuing thirty days 
They write the copy and select the illys. 
trations and the newspaper sets up all 
the copy that is to be run during the 
month and submits proofs. Then the 





advertisements are numbered and ar 
ordered in from day to day, as Mr. Cahn 
sees fit. 





Outdoor Electric Soldering 

Neither the electric soldering iron nor 
outdocr tinsmith soldering work are 
new ideas, but a combination of both 
is. The combination was discovered by 
Louis Kalischer, of Brooklyn, who 
snapped the accompanying picture and 


hurried it to THE ELECTRAGIST. 











: 








The man shown is a tinsmith, who was 
putting up gutters and leaders on a cot- 
tage at Gerrittsen Beach, Long Island. 
He is using the house current to do the 
work, having the cord of his electric 
soldering iron attached to the porch 
outlet. 
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HE 2}th annual convention of the 
Assoviation of Electragists—Inter. 
national, at West Baden Springs, Ind., 





from September 29 to October 4, will 
see brouczht to a focus the most vital 
proble ms that electragists face—the 
merchandising relations between the 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and _ the 


the indus- 
Merchandising 


contractor-dealer branch of 
try. The report of the 
Policy Committee, which was printed 
in the July ELECTRAGIST, will be dis- 
cussed on the floor of the convention 
during the second day’s session and the 
action taken will be presented to the 
other branches of the industry as the 
viewpoint of the contractor-dealer field. 

According to President Strong, Secre- 
tary Davis and representative 
electragists, who have expressed their 
opinion after reading the report in the 
July issue, success in convincing the 
manufacturers and jobbers of. the justice 
of the electragists’ contentions on mer- 
chandising relations will bring the 
greatest step forward that the contractor- 
dealer branch has taken. 

Manufacturers and jobbers will have 
many representatives there to follow the 
deliberations on this subject and every 
member who can possibly do so should 
attend and lend his support to whatever 
action is taken on the report, so that 
the other branches of the industry may 
know that the demand for better mer- 
chandising relations is the demand of 
the whole field and not just the opinion 
of a committee of several men. Viewed 
from this angle alone, attendance at 
the convention is a duty that every 
electragist owes himself. 

The subjects on the tentative program, 
given on this page, cover a wide variety 
of subjects though each is applicable to 
the business of every member. The first 
day of the convention will be given over 
entirely to executive committee meet- 
ings. On the second day a prominent 
manufacturer will give a thoroughly- 
informed and authoritative talk on the 
outlook in the electrical field, after 
which code matters, legislation, the Red 
Seal campaign and open and union shop 
matters will be gone into. The entire 
third session is to be given over to the 
discussion of the Mere ‘handising Policy 
Committee’s report with the presenta- 


many 


Convention to Attack Merchandising 
Policy Problems 


tion of the viewpoint of every branch 
and ending with an open meeting on the 
question of whether or not the con- 
tractor can make a profit as a dealer. 

Much favorable comment has been 
created by the plan for holding one- 
hour classes every evening on such sub- 
jects as financing, stocking, buying, sell- 
ing, collecting and accounting. 

The majority of the 100 exhibit spaces 
in the great Pompeiian Court in the 
center of the hotel have already been 
reserved by manufacturers and jobbers, 
educational exhibit 
latest developments in wiring 


insuring a most 
of the 
materials, devices, appliances, installa- 


tion methods, tools, etc. 


The program of sports and recreation 
is being completed and members are 
urged to bring informal clothing for 
golf, tennis, riding, swimming, baseball 
tournaments and any other sport in 
which they are interested. No other 
resort in the country boasts more oppor- 
tunities for the sportsman than does 
West Baden Springs, and there will be 
contests with prizes for all sports. 

_There are just four things to remem- 
ber about this 24th annual convention; 
it is the lowest in cost ever held by 
the A. E. I.; it is the most vital in the 
problems it attacks; it is the most edu- 
cational; and it is the most vacational. 





Monday, Sept. 29— 


Tuesday, Sept. 30— 


Legislation: 
Red Seal Campaign 


Wednesday, Oct. 1—Subject: 


Thursday, Oct. 2—Subject: 


Old Housewiring 


Friday, Oct. 3— 


New Business 


Special Feature— 





TENTATIVE CONVENTION PROGRAM 





Executive Committee meetings 


Opening of Convention 

Address: Outlook in Electrical Development 
Code and Local Code Committees 
“Uniform Electrical Ordinance” 


Glad Hand Committee 

Open Shop and Union Shop Section meetings 

Distribution 

Merchandising Policy Committee's report 

Central Station viewpoint 

Electric Supply Jobbers’ viewpoint 

Motor Manufacturers’ viewpoint 

Appliance Manufacturers’ viewpoint 

Open Discussion on “‘Can the Contractor make 
a Profit as a Dealer?” 


Technical 
Cost Studies and Estimating 
Handling the Big Job 

Managing the Motor Repair Shop 


Actual demonstration of installing armored conductor. 


Lighting Educational School Contest 
Standardization work 
Monopolistic Compensation Insurance 


Suggestions from members 


One hour classes for Electragists each evening: 
Financing, stocking, buying, selling, collecting and 
accounting problems of the average electragist. 
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OVERHEAD is just as much a part of the cost of the job as are 











































































































































































































































































































































——— _ _ the materials and labor used. 
2, f estimate 
. pc ch td, , a = vew cmance ‘ aati 
—s 0/0 Cgeaesly Cae The percentage of overhead is found by dividing the cost o! joing business by 
Address._ @. 52 y oS heamutl Lay, —_| Ground ahesl seen or Jee, the gross business done (total of all selling prices). The percentage of overhead is 
Daf | Ceiling Our @ +$0\/oS ca therefore a percentage of the selling price. 
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The figures were taken from an actual old house 
wiring job completed this spring and shows just 
how to use the various features of the form. 
ease with which it is possible to keep track of 
material should be noticed. Attention is also called 


Practical Application of New Job Sheet 


The 


to the summary on the front page which shows 
cost, overhead and profit. 
is a simple method for quickly knowing how much 
to mark up prime cost so as to cover reasonably 


any overhead 


and profit. 


On the last page there 
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A New Job Record Sheet 


By ARTHUR L. ABBOTT 


Technical Director, Association of Electragists 


OR some time past there has been a 
F demand from many of our mem- 
bers for a form which would serve as 
a complete record of a small job. Sam- 
ples of a number of such forms already 
in use were secured and studied. After 
yery careful consideration of the fea- 
tures which seemed to be desirable in 
such a form, a sheet was finally de- 
signed, as shown on the opposite page, 
which will fulfill the following pur- 
poses: 

1. A list of all material needed, 
or in other words, a requisition for 
this material. 

2. A list of material sent to the 
job (3 columns for 3. separate 
deliveries). 


3. Columns for material return- 
ed, net material used, unit cost, 
and cost extension, so that the total 
cost of all material used can be 


figured. 


4. A labor record, with spaces 
for date, workman’s name, hours 
worked, rate per hour, and amount 
of wages. 


5. A record of job expense. 


6. A condensed summary of the 
estimate (for house wiring jobs). 

7. A summary for contract jobs, 
showing material and labor cost, 
job expense, total prime cost, sell- 
ing price, total margin, overhead 
and net profit. 


8. A summary for time and ma- 
terial jobs, showing material cost, 


job expense, total prime cost, 


amount to be added for overhead 
and profit, and the selling price. 


In order to save labor in making 
entries, the description of all the com- 
mon materials has been printed in the 
proper columns and blank 'ines are left 
for additional items if these are neses- 
sary. To make the form complete and 
lo avoid crowding, it has been made 
in four pages. The two inside pages 
are taken up with the records of ma- 
erial, labor and job expense. The sum- 
maries appear on the first page, while 
atable is printed on the last page show- 
ing the percentage to be added to the 





prime cost to cover any desired per- 
centage of overhead and net profit. By 
having this table always convenient for 
reference, it is believed that the con- 
tractor will be more apt to realize the 
necessity of getting at least his over- 
head out of every job. 

The form when folded is standard 
letter size, 814 in. by 11 in., so that 
completed job records may be filed 
either alphabetically or numerically in 
an ordinary folder, and all papers per- 
taining to a job may be kept together 


by placing other papers inside the 
folded Job Sheet. A space for entering 
the customer’s name and job number 
is provided along the right hand edge 
of the first page, thus making it easy 
to locate any sheet wanted after it is 
filed. The printing is in green ink on 
buff bond paper, making a sheet on 
which pen or pencil entries will show 
up clearly. 

Altogether, it is believed that all pos- 
sible requirements for a sheet of this 
kind have been met and that the new 
form will prove to be very useful to a 
large number of our members. They 
will be sold to members at a price of 
$2.50 per 100, or $3 per 100 to non- 
members. 








Ninety-three Electrical Homes in One 














most completely electrically 


a-a-tments in the 


hd ens 
eS | 
world” is the name that has been con- 


ferred upon the new Westbrook Apart- 
ments in Buffalo, N. Y., which are now 


1ippe | 


ready for occupancy. From the stand- 
point of the electrical equipment, which 
was installed by McCarthy Brothers & 
Ford of Buffalo, nothing has been 
spared. The living room in every one 
of the ninety-three apartments contains 
five convenience outlets, permitting the 
most varied arrangement of floor lamps, 
table lamps and consoles, and in every 








other room there are from three to 
four convenience outlets. 

The feature of particular interest to 
the apartment dweller, however, is the 
electrical equipment of the kitchen of 
each apartment, by means of which the 
housewife will find it easy to dispense 
with servants and cut the time spent on 
household duties to the irreducible min- 
imum. Every kitchen has an individual 
“Frigidaire” refrigerating system and 
there is also the latest type, full auto- 
matic, white-enameled, Westinghouse 
electric range. 
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the cost of doing business in order to 
av 
does not include all of the costs. Effic- or failure. 
iency is essential, that the cost of doing 


The Cost of Doing Business 


Results obtained by concerns of various size in ten different cities, whose 


careful analysis of their business has brought them profits 


By 


LAURENCE W. DAVIS 


General Manager Association of Electragists 


UTSTANDING features of the an- business shall not be out of proportion tractor-dealers in ten different cities 


nual survey just completed byjthe to the amount of business done. 


‘ss of its members, taken from a large — with 
imber of statements submitted for a profit 


‘y of these statements over previous its costs, 
‘ars, and the greater number showing — that particular concern. 


the lowest overhead that 


have been selected as typical of the 


ssociation of Electr: agists of the busi- But it is not necessarily the business opetating costs and results of concerns 
shows varying in size from $23,000 to $335. 
it is that business which has 000 volume of business a year. | 
1923. are the greater detail and accur- sold its service at a price above all of The highest net profit made by any of 
including the overhead cost of _ these ten concerns was 13 percent by 


No. 2, whose overhead percentage was 


real profits at the end of the year. Both \ low overhead percentage may result 25 percent of gross sales, of which 15 
of these conditions are very encourag- from large volume of business secured percent was in “indirect labor” and 
ing. More electragists are realizing each at too low prices—and mean failure “salaries,” representing sales effort. 
vear the importance of accurate know- at the end of the year. A higher over- The lowest overhead percentage 
ledge of their business. head may be caused by intensive sales shown is 18.4 percent of gross sales by 
Profits are dependent upon many effort in selling service at its true value No. 4, of which only 9 percent repre: 
things, but above all else upon knowing —and mean profits and success at the sents “indirect labor” and “salaries” 


end of the year. The selling policy of (the lowest percentage for this of the 


oid taking business at a price that the electragist determines his success ten), and the net profit was only 2 per- 


cent. It is evident that in this case vol: 


The following ten statements of con- ume of business secured by low prices 












































COMPARISON OF OPERATIONS OF TEN CONTRACTOR-DEALERS, BASED ON ACTUAL STATEMENTS FOR 1923 


No. 1 
State where locate ........................ aiidinlitiaiett Colo. 
Pemelntiem CE CaGy nnn ecccsicsceeenerncisccees .....| 256,000 
Total business billed in 1928 ........................ | $23,071 
Total eost of merchandise and labor sold....| 14,647 


M: irgin av: Lil: ible for overhead and profit... -| $ 8,424 


Overhead (cost of doimg business) .............. 7,656 
BNE is: sansnncotienenstssaisnncsasneacdcinineiscilebaosaliianl $ 768 
Percentage of profit to total business ........ 3% 


Percentage of overhead to total business... -| 33.18% 
Percentage overhead to mdse. & labor cost} 52. 98%, 


Average amount merchandise in "stock... ened $ 925 
Number of annual merchandise turnovers..| 9% 
Total cost of merchandise sold .................... $ 9,079 
Gross annual payroll (productive labor)... 5,568 
ITEMS OF OVERHEAD 
1. Indireet labor ci ceineeniaanalapnannaibeiie $ 735 
2. Salaries ; 3,600 
3. Rent ; 156 
4. Light, heat and power paeiaaibii 135 
>. Office supplies ‘ 39 
6. Postage, telephone and telegraph.... 87 
re Advertisi ng sienna niauapede 153 
8. Depreciation on stock anu quipme nt 117 
%. Freight, express and cartage . akeaten 8 
10. Delivery expense sielaiicadndto saistiee 247 
ll. Insurance bis . snineideal 19 
12. Taxes arcades siceniveanaiii 32 
13. Bad debts and allowances 1,172 
14. Association dues peeiotin 19 
15. Maintenance of equipment 300 
16. Interest on borrowed money ... id 
17. Miseellaneous TEE mG 837 
Total overhead $7,656 














No. 2 | No.3 | No. 4| No.5 | No. 6 | No.7 No.8 No.9 | No. 10 
Ind. | Ind. | Mich.| N.Y. | Cal. | N.Y.| Tenn.| Mass.| N. Y. 
17,000} 315,000| 140,000| 295,000) 8,000 | 95,000| 162,000| 110,000| 506,000 
$29,616) $34,470) $61,990 /$122.239|$132.928 $137,606 $138,410/$269,30a| $335,056 
18,316; 20,302) 49,329} 93.952! 95.841) 99.672) 96.743) 186.086 225,653 
$11,300! $14,168| $12,661|$ 28.287| $37,087/$ 37,934'$ 41,667/$ 83,219|/$109,403 _ 
-7,373| 11,120} 11,418) 25,054! 30,475) 28/586) 37.129) 60,589) 104,481 
$ 3,927| $ 3,048] $ 1,243/$ 3,233 6,612$ 9,3481$ 4,538/$ 22,630/$ 4,922 
13% 9% 2% | 26% 5% | 6.8% 40% 8% 1.2% 
25% | 32.25% 18.4.) 20.5%! 22.9%| 20.84¢| 26.4%) 22.5y¢/ 31.2% 


40% | 54.77%) 23.1% 


$ 2,600) $ 6,648) $ 9,415/$ 


5% 2% 4 


$14,454) $16,428) $38,472 \$ 


3,862 3,874, 10,857 


$ 840 $1,001! $ 892 


3,640 4,840 4,824 
480 3,000 600 
165 306 211 
106 218 259 

60 173 113 
72 522 545 
154 75 94 
359 _ os 
338 260 1,006 
171 85 467 
204 95 442\° 
203 100 192 
91 67 75 
15 185 
230 464 
490 108 1,050 


$7,373) $11,120 $11 ,418 


26.6% 


20,800 
314 


68,606 
25,346 


$ 4,922 
11,700 
1,260 
321 
352 

177 
424 


31.8%| 28.6%| 38.3%| 3: 


$ 11,459/$ 18,541) $15,474/$ 50,035| $ 70,833 


6 5 4 0 | 2, 

$ 69 916 $ 91,957|$ 65,182|$128 563 $1! 59,482 
25,925 7,715 31.561 | 57.523) 66,171 
$12,298) $ 6,552) $14,977) $23,267) $40,283 
5.000 7,065 6,285} 16,800! 30,000 
1,625 2.475 3,500; 6,180) 6.488 
532 330 795 798 | 1,813 
564 705 1,152} 1,232) 1,606 
271 430 215 2.061) 1.422 
1,723 1,929) 3,229} 1,595 2 529 
1,502 500 271 206) 2,886 
874 1,149 1068)..............1 S00 
1.205 915) 1,669 363| 2 636 
566 279 357 1,712! 1,463 
ese 229| 989) 801 
713) 1,000 5Y8 65) 509 
355 51) 267| 321)\ 363 
359 81 eS : 
756 | 3.470| 1,654 


1,990| 2,692) 2,518} 1,030, 7,957 
#30.475| $28,586) $37,129! $60,589) $104,481 
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Se 
rather than by sales effort is responsible 


for the |ow overhead percentage and 


consequent small profit. 
The s¢-ond high net profit made was 
9 percent by No. 3 whose overhead was 


32 percent of gross sales, of which 17 
percent was for “indirect labor” and 
‘salaries.’ Here again evidently sales 
effort was spent in selling their service 
at a profitable price in spite of the 
higher cost; 

Careful analysis is needed of this 
point of higher overhead percentage, as 
the question of. efficiency in operation 
must be considered. The three concerns 
with gross business of under $35,000 
had an overhead of from 25 percent 
to 33 percent, but were able to make a 
good profit because the size of their 
business permitted of closer individual 
salesmanship. No. 1 would have made 
8 percent net but for one bad account 
of over $1100. 


On the other hand concern No. 10, 
with a gross business of $335,000 made 
net profits of only 1.3 percent, with an 
overhead cost of 31.2 percent. They 
have built up a large volume of business 
but have not been sufficiently watchful 
of their operating costs, and their over- 
head is eating up their normal profits. 
Their “indirect labor” and “salaries” 
ims amount to 12 percent, to which 
should be added 2 percent more for 
commissions paid on new business en- 
and there 
is an increase in cost percentages on 
many other items of overhead compared 
with other large volume businesses, 
showing that their organization is oper- 
ating below its capacity or proper effic- 
iency. 

Attention should be given to the two 
rates of percentage of overhead shown 
—percentage of overhead to total busi- 
hess and percentage of overhead to cost 
of materials and labor. For example in 
the case of concern No. 1, whose over- 
head is 33 percent of gross business (or 
the selling price of all sales), 52 per- 
cent must be added to the cost of each 
job, plus such percentage for profit as 
is desired, in order to arrive at a selling 
price that will include the overhead of 
33 percent of the selling price and a 
net profit. Many contractors fail to un- 
derstand this fundamental in applying 
overhead. 

This year’s survey again emphasises 
the principle which should remain 
clearly before every electragist for all 
time as the basis for the conduct of his 
business. 


tered under “miscellaneous,” 


It is not the cost of doing business, 


important as that is in giving the pub- 
lic economical and efficient service, that 
determines the profits at the end of the 
year; but the character of sales policy 


adopted, which may be for volume 
built either through salesmanship or 
by price cutting, that measures the suc- 
cess or failure of the electragist. 





An Imaginary Job That Disclosed 
Real Conditions 


A UNIQUE way of pointing an esti- 
mating moral was employed re- 
cently by the Winnipeg (Canada) Elec- 
trical Contractor-Dealers’ Association. 
It consisted of asking for bids, through 
a local architect, on a house-wiring job 
which was purely imaginary. The bid- 
ders did not discover this last fact until 
their bids were in and the architect 
brought up the figures for discussion at 
a meeting of the association. It showed 
the differences in method of figuring 
that existed between local contractors, 
for the prices on the same job ranged 
from $950 to $1,890. 

At a meeting of the association, A. K. 
McKenzie, of the Schumacher-Gray 
Company, submitted a detailed _ esti- 
mate of the same job, showing it by 
chart and blackboard. Several lists of 
quantities supplied by contractors who 
bid on the job were considered and 
compared with the special estimate 
made by Mr. McKenzie and it was noted 
that the charge for labor in each case 
coincided remarkably. 


A study of the’ 


probable reasons for the differences in 
the quotations. 

Mr. McKenzie used both the Electra- 
gist Manual of Estimating and the Chi- 
cago Estimator in arriving at his quota- 
tion, but stated that he had taken his 
final figures from the A. E. I. hand- 
book which he considered much more 
complete. He showed that labor was 
figured in “man hours,” conduit per 
100 ft., wire per 1,000 ft., switches per 
100, and that short and long runs took 
proportional times and had to be fig- 
ured accordingly. 

In discussing overhead, the proper 
method of figuring it was shown to be 
based on the selling price and not on 
the cost, while profit should be figured 
the same way. It was decided to use 20 
percent in the case of this quotation 
and to allow a profit of 10 percent. 
This necessitated adding 43 percent to 
the cost price to obtain this overhead 
and profit on the selling price. 

The local association is planning 
further educational movements along 




















accompanying table will indicate _ the same lines. - 
CoMPARISON or EsTIMATES 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
14” Conduit 1460 1431 1180 
— 320 65 430 
i 5 200 45 25 
11,” ss 1 ~ 23 
2” ” 20 25 23 
Total Feet 2004 1566 1681 
Cost $206.39 $150.91 $203.3 
No. 14 Wire 5000 3460 4200 
- 2 1800 980 1000 
wy * 75 a 70 
gs “* 100 90 85 
oe 20 
ie i rr al 
ti ibe 20 20 oa 
"eo * 20 125 90 
Total Feet 7080 4675 5535 
Cost 98.63 71.31 88.50 
Supplies 491.92 243.56 230.52 
Bell 31.78 31.20 30.83 
Fixtures 30.12 29.58 32.45 
Inspection 16.16 16.10 21.35 
Labor 100.06 102.26 400.96 
Labor and Material Cost $1,275.06 $945.02 $1.007.92 _ 
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Clarence C. Miller, Oneonta 

The flourishing city of Oneonta, N. Y., owes a great 
deal to the electragist whose picture appears next to these 
lines of type. As an electrical contractor-dealer he has for 
many years been a force for better living conditions there, 
and as mayor and participant in every community project 
he has contributed immeasurably to its civic and industrial 
welfare. Mr. Miller was born at Scranton, Pa., in 1876, and 
was educated at Union College, combining an electrical 
course with the English course there, His first job after 
his graduation was with Taylor Brothers, a plumbing and 
heating firm, at Sidney, N. Y. This was in 1889 and he 
continued with this company until 1906, when he established 
his ewn plumbing and heating business in Oneonta, A 
year later he added a house-wiring branch and then grad- 
ually took up power work. The demand for his electrical 
work grew steadily and at length crowded the plumbing 
and heating departments into second place. The merchan- 
dising of appliances and fixtures also attracted him and 
he soon found that he needed much larger quarters. These 
were provided in a building which he designed and built 
to fit his business. It consists of a modern store on the 
ground floor, shops in the rear of this and in the basement, 
storage space on the second floor, and a third floor in 
reserve for further expansions. Mr. Miller’s business terri- 
tory covers a circle of thirty miles around Oneonta and 
farm lighting and power installations have come to be a 
most important part of his work. His interest has by no 
means been confined to his own business and the roll call 
of stockholders in every local manufacturing project in- 
cludes his name. He has been active in the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rotary Club, the Merchants’ Association 
and is now president of the Automobile Club, In 1921 his 
fellow-citizens elected him Mayor and only by refusal to 
accept a second nomination did he limit his terms to one. 
He is now serving as State Chairman of the New York Con- 
tractors and Dealers’ Association. 


Klectragists You Should Know 


Harry F. Spier, Battle Creek 


AN, Some men are born to be electragists, others acquire 
that distinction by choice and still others have it thrust 
upon them, Harry F. Spier, of the Michigan city that has 
made cereals and sanitariums famous, is of the latter 
class, having gone into the front end of the career factory 
all set to become a telephone engineer and emerging at 
the other end as one of Michigan’s best known contractor- 
dealers. He was born in Battle Creek April 28, 1884 and 
despite this late start can be included in the ranks of early 
telephone workers, since he entered the industry at the 
age of fourteen as office boy for the Calhoun County Tele- 
phone Company. Later he worked on the outside for the 
same company as lineman and repair man. In 1902 he went 
to Chicago, working for the Chicago Bell Telephone Com- 
pany on their heavy-construction aerial division. Two years 
later he made his first departure from telephone work, as 
a constructor on the first high-tension line in Michigan. 
Next he was with the Citizens Telephone Company of 
Grand Rapids. Here he remained for eight years. In 1912 
he went with the Automatic Electric Company, of Chicago, 
and afterward became wire chief in the main office for the 
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Illinois Tunnel Company. Following this he was equip- 
ment supervisor for the Michigan State Telephone Com- 
pany. Next came the job that proved the switchover to 
electrical contracting. Employed by the Postum Cereal 
Company to cut over a privately-owned switchboard, he 

was asked to assist the contractor on a company wiring 

job and thus got his first taste of light and power inside | 
construction. He liked it so well that he remained with 
the contracting firm for four years and then decided to 
take a vacation. His friends couldn’t see it that way and 
soon had him doing small wiring jobs for them. Inside 
of six weeks he had four men at work and from that day 
to this his business as manager of the Guarantee Electric 
Shop has increased steadily, As he admits, “he was pushed 
into the game” and to date history records not a single 
regret from him. 
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Electragists Comment on Merchan- 


dising Report 


AST month under the heading of “Reasons Why the Elec- 
tragist Does Not Receive Adequate Reward for Service” 
we presented the preliminary report of the Special Committee 
on Merchandising Policies of the Association of Electragists. 
A large number of comments have been received, virtually all 
of which commend the work of the Committee and urge that 
the work be continued until something beneficial is accom- 
plished so that retail business will be profitable. 


Emulate the Furniture Dealer 


Editor, The Electragist: 

This merchandising problem is serious and 
one in which we are vitally interested, and 
therefore, are willing to do our part in solving 
It, 

Let us take it for granted that we are 
talking only to the electragist, in other words 
the contractor-dealer, who has had years of 
sales experience, both in contracting and sales 
of appliances. He had his store up an alley 
when the clothing man, furniture dealer, dry 
goods, etc., were on “Main Street.” He has 
been urged, cajoled, and practically forced to 
move onto “Main Street”, pay high rent, em- 
ploy real salesmen, dress well, put in good 
window displays, fine store fixtures and assume 
the same overhead expense as the clothier, 
furniture dealer and others who were on “Main 
Street” before electricity was born. 

If your committee will compare the dis- 
counts on pianos, talking machines, furniture, 
women’s wear and a multitude of other pro- 
ducts, with those granted on electrical goods, 
they will find a part of the solution of their 
problem. 

A writing desk sells for $100.00 on “Main 
Street” in the furniture store, it needs no dem- 
onstration, nor does it require a year’s guar- 
antee, or more ridiculous still a perpetual 
guarantee, as many of the electrical manu- 
facturers saddle the dealer with. He does not 
sell it on one year’s time. His discount is 
50 percent and 20 percent, so it cost him 
$40.00. We buy a washer and we are on 
“Main Street” and have the same overhead as 
the furniture dealer and buy a washer to sell 
at $100.00. What does it cost us? We pay 
$100.00—30 percent—5 percent, or $66.50. The 
furniture man, therefore, has $26.50 to spend 
for sales promotion, advertising and overhead 
expense, before we get started, so he buys floor 
lamps, ete., and sells them at cost and this 
$26.50 helps pay for his loss on the lamps. He 
does not have a commission to pay right at the 
start, of say 10 percent, as it is not necessary 
to keep a salesman out ringing door bells to 
sell clothing or furniture. 

We believe that we are in a position to talk 
about this subject, as we have figures that 
absolutely show, that with the utmost care in 
handling our business efficiently, we have 
less than 2 percent net profit on the appliance 
and merchandising department of our business. 

We did a volume of nearly $170,000 last 
year, about $89,000.00 of which was merchan- 
dising, all in this city of 32,000 population, 
so you may know that when our sales are 
between $5.00 and $6.00 per capita we are not 
sitting still. What is the remedy? Let the 
manufacturers, jobber and dealer get to- 
gether and solve it. 


play. 


jobbers. 


Nobody connected with the electrical indus- 
try ever seems to take the trouble to find out 
how anybody outside that particular industry 
became successful. We would much rather 
listen to the sales manager of Marshall, Field 
& Company talk on merchandising, than to the 
best talk that the best speaker from the 
National Lamp Works could make. We have 
been successful, and we intend to keep on, 
but we didn’t “get that way” by taking the 
advice of very many in our own line of busi- 
ness. We used a picture last year, sold 
$10,000.00 worth of washers on it and brought 
our customers into the store twice to get it, 
the last time during the holidays, when we 
wanted to see them most. . 

There are clearance sales, January sales, 
July sales at liberal discounts to consumer, 
and the merchants seem to prosper and con- 
tinue in business year after year. They must 
have sufficient spread between what they pay 
and what they sell for to enable them to do 
these things, and their customers are not 
always asking “What’s the discount?” 

Let’s stay with this matter and thrash it out, 
because it has got to be done. 

W. J. Batt, 
Tri-City Electric Co: 
Moline, Ill. 


Dealer Should Serve Local Com- 
munity 
Editor, The Electragist: 

Electrical goods should go from manufac- 
turer to distributor and then to dealer, The 
dealer should be able to serve the different 
industries in his immediate community instead 
of the jobber or distributor. 

Gro. KNECHT, 
Knecht-Feeney Electric Co. * 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Resents Fixing of Price to Consumer 
by Manufacturer 


Editor, The Electragist: 


John F. Gilchrist hit the bullseye, in your 
July issue. 1 am rated as a successful exclu- 
sively electrical appliance dealer. Occupying 
a store room on the best corner in our city— 
75 feet deep with white marble walls and floor 
—a picture in itself. We do a very clean and 
most interesting business. I enjoy my busi- 
ness, but could tell a story of my enjoyment 
of the profits. 

I am compelled to endorse every statement 
of Mr. Gilchrist. If the profit can be increased 
to the dealer, the electrical business would 
soon become very interesting to wide awake 





The letters show a remarkable spirit of desire for fair 

The electragists do not want anything that does not 
belong to them. They are unanimous, however, in calling 
for firm merchandising policies on the part of manufacturers 
and for cessation of direct competition by manufacturers and 


It was not possible to print all of the letters this month 
but those that we have room for follow: 


men and it would not be a side street business 
very long. The utility operators would soon 
find their load increasing and they would 
quietly retire from appliance merchandising 
and relieve themselves of a loss. The manu- 
facturer would increase his sales. 

There is a serious injustice to the dealer, in 
the manufacturers’ present policy of fixing the 
price to both the dealer and consumer by ad- 
vertising the selling price. 

The dealer can and should retaliate. I feel 
most unkindly towards the present systems 
and am naturally continually working towards 
the elimination of these goods from my stock 
and this influence on my business. I| hesitate 
to retaliate as it usually means a loss to 
someone, but a very simple process would 
very quickly destroy all the benefits of ad- 
vertising an article nationally advertised in 
any locality. The manufacturer may tell me 
what I can buy his goods for, but not what I 
shall sell them for and I resent his audacity. 
We are able to make a very satisfactory profit 
on other lines and give our customers com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Cuas. A. Duncan, 
Duncan Electric Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Suggests Conference With Manu- 
facturers 


Editor, The Electragist: 


Generally speaking, the cost of handling 
merchandise becomes greater as a percentage 
of the volume when the amount handled is 
greater. Consequently, the discounts or mar- 
gin available should in general be larger for 
those handling a larger volume of business. I 
do not think, economically, that wholesalers 
could be debarred from retail electrical busi- 
ness in any of its branches. However, such a 
restriction should be imposed as would pre- 
vent a wholesaler from using his wholesale 
margin to interfere with the business of 
those who are retailing only. 

The work done by our committee is of im- 
mense value. I think, however, it should be 
broadened by conference with manufacturers’ 
representatives and also those of the whole- 
sale trade exclusively, This is an arduous 
program but the only one which holds out to 
me promises of ultimate success. Doubtless, 
if a conference of this character could pro- 
duce a report, its adoption and the benefits 
would be very speedy. The welfare of every 
branch of the industry is important to all 
other branches and there are without doubt, 
men of sufficient breadth in all lines, to reach 
a solution of this problem. 

You are certainly to be congratulated and 
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encouraged in an effort to get serious con- 
sideration on this subject. It is. however, 
unwise to promulgate a “push” plan until 


we are all certain that it is the one to put 


\l. H. JoHnson. 
| tica, N. , a 


Favors Trade Acceptance Consign- 


ment Plan 
Editor, The Electragist: 

In regard to the preliminary report on dis- 
tribution, printed in the July issue of the 
Electragist, would say that our company has 
refrained from dealing with concerns who do 
not protect the contractor sufficiently on the 
sale of motors, by a compensation for services 
rendered, large enough to perform that ser- 
vice and leave a profit. If all of our mem- 
bers would resolve to do likewise, the manu- 
facturers would be seeking us for a solution 
of this problem, instead of our association 
having to take it up with them. 

In regard to the margins on appliances, the 
first plan mentioned, called the Consignment 
Plan, was suggested to the association by the 
writer at the Washington convention. A com- 
ment regarding the objections on account of 
the problem of financing such tremendous vol- 
umes of stock is noted. At the Divisional Con- 
vention in New York City in February, at 
which the report which you have published 
was submitted, the writer submitted a plan to 
overcome this obvious difficulty, suggesting 
that the appliances be sold on a basis that the 
dealer would be privileged to retain same for 
credit and that he should give the manufac- 
turer or distributor a_ trade acceptance for, 
say, ninety days, covering the consignment, 
which acceptance could be discounted by the 
distributors’ bank. At the end of the ninety 
days, the balance of the consignment goods 
remaining unsold could be returned for credit, 
or a note for a smaller amount than the orig- 
inal trade acceptance be given for a further 
period, sufficient to cover the final disposal of 
the goods. 

The banks of this country have plenty of 
money, interest rates are low, and the re- 
discounting facilities of the Federal Reserve 
Sytems are not being used at all. At present 
would, therefore, be a most opportune time 
to inaugurate this new method of distribut- 
ing appliances, 

J. G. Crospsy. 
Whalen-Crosby Electric Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sound Merchandising Policy 


. 

Essential 

Editor, The Electragist: 
The report of the special committee on 
Merchandising Policies published in your re- 
cent issue invites attention to many destruc- 
tive evils which are retarding the progress 
of electrical merchandising. In this regard, 
I must repeat what I have felt for many years 


past, that the manufacturer must initiate 
sound merchandising policies and_ enforce 


them through his jobbers. 

It is generally admitted that the differen- 
tials created by the manufacturer for the 
dealer is insufficient, which is especially true 
in regard to electrical appliances, requiring 
expert demonstration and service. A review 
of the business as it is being conducted will 
show that the dealer does not even realize 
this insufficient differential. This is dissipated 
through various channels such as competition, 
courtesy discounts, and the indiscriminate 
offering of industrial discounts. This condi- 


tion is immediately reflected in poor credits 
and the belief on the part of the manufacturer 
that the dealer is incompetent and an in- 
efficient merchant. 

In cooperation with the manufacturer's 
policy and the proper supervision of the 
dealer trade, it will be necessary to line up 
the lighting companies, They should awaken 
to the fact that the creation of healthy dealer 
gutlets in the community will go far to in- 
crease the sale of appliances. If the lighting 
companies are engaged in the selling of ap- 
pliances it must be on the same basis as 
the dealer, otherwise the dealer will be in- 
jured and the object of the lighting company 
will be defeated. Lighting companies create 
a most uneconomic and unhealthy merchandis- 
ing condition when appliances are sacrificed 
for lighting current consumption. 

In view of the unfortunate condition of the 
dealer trade due to the evils mentioned, light- 
ing companies have been compelled to mer- 
chandise in order to obtain any volume of 
appliance distribution. However, it should not 
be necessary for them to sacrifice the ap- 
pliances to gain this end and they should now 
allign themselves with the manufacturer and 
cooperate in the establishment of sound mer- 
chandising policies and their enforcement. 


Harry P. DisBecker, 
Doric Electric Corp 
New York, N. Y. 


Buy From Only a Few Jobbers 
Editor, The Electragist: 

We have read with interest the committee’s 
report on distribution, and earnestly agree the 
present situation is discouraging in the ex- 
treme. 

In our city we have four electrical concerns 
worthy of the name and we are called upon 
by about twenty-five jobber salesmen, there 
being no legitimate jobber in this city. We 
believe it is a good policy for a contractor 
to concentrate his buying among a few good 
concerns and thereby become a_ preferred 
customer with them for which he is apt to get 
better consideration in return for his volume. 
This policy would exclude some jobbers who 
naturally would feel justified in calling on the 
industrials—owing to the fact they do not 
have an outlet through the contractor in this 
locality. 

We believe it should be the policy of the 
contractor to buy only from such concerns as 
give them the proper protection and we main- 
tain this position. 

We further find the concerns from which 
we buy will protect us locally. However there 
may be the concern in the next town that 
doesn’t have an outlet through the contractor 
and they may resort to the same practice there 
as others do here but, as we view it, their 
ethical procedure only exists where it pays 
best and as‘a class we find them all alike. 

An abuse we find among them commonly 
is that their salesmen do estimating for some 
inexperienced man in order to secure the 
sale of the material; a practice which in the 
writer's judgment is entirely beyond the 
duties of the jobber. 


The successful contractor, in our judgment, 
is the fellow who can prepare an estimate 
intelligently and be obligated to no one when 
he is through, as it leaves him in a position 
to buy in the open market should he secure 
the job. 

The lines of demarkation between a curb- 
stoner and a preferred curbstoner are not 
defined any more than between a_ preferred 
curbstoner and a contractor, while a preferred 
contractor, unsolicited, is soon given jobber’s 
discounts on many lines, making it hard to 


es 


distinguish a preferred contractor from 4 
jobber and the same is true with a preferred 
jobber, who soon becomes a distributor op 
some lines. This proposition develops eight 
classes in the chain and the steps are go 
gradual it is difficult to determine who js to 
function in any particular situation. 

The problem is too broad for the layman to 
arrive at a solution but it appears that the 
only way out of our dilema is for everyone to 
play the game aiong ethical lines and shy 
the fellow who does not adhere to that policy, 

Publicity through the trade press of manu. 
facturers resorting to bad practice is the only 
cure we know of and from past experience 
we can give you many specific cases where the 
contractor has been disregarded entirely. 

Harry F. Spier, 
Guarantee Electric Shop. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 





Must Have Industry Code of Ethics 
Editor, The Electragist: 


Just so long as there are no business ethics 
adopted by everyone concerned in the elec. 
trical industry, from the largest manufacturer, 
jobber, contractor and dealer, all our com- 
mittees working on these very vital subjects 
that we all know exist in the industry, will 
be for naught. 

How to instill these ethics in each and 
everyone connected with this large and im- 
portant industry, seems to be the upmost and 
vital thing to be accomplished. 

However, the committee is to be congratu- 
lated for its wonderful report on the subject, 
and trust it will be the beginning of starting 
a movement in the direction that I have men- 
tioned in the beginning of my letter. 

R. W. Keck, 
R. W. Keck & Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Committee Covers Subject Thor- 
oughly 
Editor, The Electragist: 

[ was very much interested in the report 
of. the committee on Adequate Reward for 
Service, and I believe the suggestions are as 
much for the interest of the manufacturer and 
jobber as for the Electragist. 

- Chairman Peet and his Committee should 
have our hearty thanks for covering the sub- 
ject so thoroughly. 
N. L. WALKER, 
Walker Electric Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Pledge Support 
Editor, The Electragist: 

We had read with interest your July issue 
of the Electragist. 

We know that for some years past our OrF- 
ganization has endeavored to get better con- 
ditions for the industry in general, and that 
the past work along with that which is being 
done at the present time, makes the situation 
look more hopeful, and that in this work, 
President Strong, the Board of Directors and 
the Organization Staff should have not only 
the gratitude, but the effective support 
every way possible from the membership at 
large to bring this work to a satisfactory con 
clusion. 

To all of this we pledge to you our earnest 
support. 

A. L. OppENHEIMER, 
Enterprise Electric Construction 
& Fixture Company. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Chats on the National Electrical Code 


A Monthly discussion of wiring practice and questions of interpretation, pre- 


sented with a view toward encouraging a better understanding of the industry's 


Identified Wire on 3-Phase Circuit 


Section 902E calls for the grounding 
of a 3-phase secondary. When this is 
a power unit only, the ground would 
be placed on one of the phase wires. 
This wire should be identified. 


A. C. Motor Starting Devices 


The Code does not say just where an 
a. c. motor starting device must be 
placed, except that it must be within 
sight of the motor. But sometimes it is 
incorporated in the design of the motor 
and is automatic in its operation. I 
see no reason in such a case for re- 
quiring an external starter—a switch 
is enough. 


Grounding Wire in Conduit With Other 
Wires 


May a grounding wire be run in a 
eonduit containing other wires of the 
same system? The Code does not pro- 
hibit this. Here is a sample case, 


Distributing 
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where the water service was nearer to 
the distributing cabinet than to the 
electric service point. 


Insulation on Grounding Wire 


Why do we insist on insulation on 
the grounding wire? Well, principally 
to make it appear like an electric light 
wire. In the old days this wire used 
to be stapled in place. The layman 
didn’t identify it as an electric light 
wire and cut it loose whenever it suited 
his convenience to do so. When lights 


and call bells kept on working he felt 
quite satisfied that he had merely re- 
moved an abandoned line. 

However, we place the grounding 
wire on insulators for another reason— 


most important set of rules 
By HUBERT S. WYNKOOP, M. E. 





In this department each month Mr. 
Wynkoop discusses very informally—and 
quite at random—some of the more im- 
portant inspection problems that confront 
the electragist. While Code Chats posi- 
tively must NOT be considered as an at- 
tempt at an official interpretation of the 
Code, at the same time THE ELECTRA- 
GIST will welcome such comment as the 
subjects treated may develop. The infor- 
mation you can give upon local methods 
—your methods—of solving Code prob- 
lems cannot help being of great value to 
all those who are regularly engaged in 
electrical installation activities.—Editor. 





the same reason which makes us insist 
on insulation on the identified wire in 
erounded conduit—to confine the re- 
turn to an all-copper path which we 
know all about because it has been pro- 
vided for the purpose. 


Grounding Canopy Type or Bullseye 
Fixtures 


It has become quite the common 
thing in this territory to fasten canopy 
type fixtures and ceiling rings by means 
of wood screws driven into the lath. 
Where the fixture is light and the 
screws take a firm hold, the result is 
satisfactory. But sooner or later we 
are going to shift over to the require- 
ments of the National Electrical Code. 
Then there will be a loud noise; for we 
shall have to insist that the fixture be 
mechanically and electrically connected 
to the outlet box. This means a French 
hook, or a hanger bar or a hickey. 


Three-Wire Split Riser 


The modern tendency is to place all 
meters in the basement. This develops 
ingenious riser layouts. In the case 
under discussion the contractor could 
have used twelve for the six 
single-circuit apartments, employing 
114 inch conduit; but he preferred to 
provide a No. 8 common neutral, with 
three positive legs and three negative 
legs. These seven wires he could place 


wires 


in 1 inch pipe. The sketch shows the 
method. The cutouts in the apartments 
were added for the convenience of the 
tenants. They are not required under 
the Code, as the riser constitutes a set 
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of 2-wire circuits taken off a 3-wire 


system with grounded neutral—a case 
where single pole fusing is acceptable. 
It looks queer; but what’s the matter 
with it? 


Installing Service Conduit 


The principle underlying an _ inter-. 
pretation of the service conduit rules 
is this: Is the unfused portion of the 
run entirely outside the building where 
there is a free circulation of air about 
it and where it can be seen; or is it 
buried and in contact with combustible 
material ? 

A standpipe run down on the outside 
of a building, even a frame building 
conforms to standard practice, and the 
service point is placed in the basement 
just inside the wall of the building, 
A standpipe run down inside a build- 
ing necessitates the placing of the ser- 
vice switch aud cutout in the attic. To 
this the company usually objects. A 
standpipe may not be run down in the 
framing of a building unless the cutout 
is located “at the outer end of service 
conduit.” Such a location is ordinarily 
inconvenient. 

But there is no reason why the stand- 
pipe may not be run down the wall if 
completely buried therein by a covering 
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of at least 2 inches of brick or cement. 
Section 40]b gives a clue to this ruling. 
The service pipe would not be consid- 
ered as “entering the building until it 
emerged from the brick or concrete.” 

It ought not to be (but is) necessary 
to add that a service pipe laid on the 
wooden sheathing of a building and 
merely covered by a skin of stucco is 
utterly taboo. 


Single Fusing of Branch Lighting Circuits 


In last month’s Chat on single pole 
fusing the lower left hand circuit in 
the sketch should have been numbered 
2 and the upper right hand one 3. This 
would have made me say that the fol- 
lowing arrangement of a circuit would 
not be permitted. 




















I have been called down for this, and 
have'studied section 807c very carefully. 
I am now of the opinion that the pro- 
hibition of the interconnection of neu- 


trals outside the center of distribution 
does not apply to this case and that, 
therefore, the layout shown above 
should be approved. 


The Neon Light 

We are judging Neon lamp installa- 
tions under the following provisional 
conditions: 

The tube must be so installed as to 
be free from mechanical injury or lia- 
bility to contact with inflammable ma- 
terial. 

High potential coils and regulating 
apparatus must be installed in an ap- 
proved steel cabinet not less than 1/10 
inch in thickness, same to be well ven- 
tilated in such a manner as to prevent 
the escape of flame or sparks in case of 
burnout of a coil. All apparatus in 
this box must be mounted on slate, and 
the enclosing case must be positively 
erounded. Supply conductors leading 
into the high potential cases must be 
installed in accordance with the stand- 
ard requirements governing low-poten- 
tial of over 300 volts. 

Transformers must be of the air- 
cooled type, and their cases, as well as 
the conduit enclosing the high tension 
wiring, shall be well grounded. 




















hpulienn Manufacturer Tells What 
Should Determine Discounts 


Editor, the Electragist— 

I have been much interested in the 
preliminary report of your Merchandis- 
ing Committee, published in the July 
issue of THE Evectracist. It empha- 
sizes many things on which I have often 
spoken and written. I am convinced 
that much of the destructive competi- 
tion which is so uneconomical in dis- 
tribution is the result of unwise exten- 
sion of credit. When through credit it 
is made possible for the incompetent 
man, be he contractor or dealer, to stay 
in business though but temporarily, we 
may expect to find the character of con- 
struction work and class of materials 
used constantly grow worse in quality. 

To remedy the present situation will 
require the establishment of sound 
policies and practices on the part of 
manufacturers and jobbers. Not only 
must the manufacturer and jobber es- 
tablish such policies, but they must 
have the “intestinal fortitude” to carry 
them through. There is no question but 
what the dealer or retailer is the most 
important link in the entire chain of 


distribution. He is the “point of sales 
contact” with the public and upon his 
performance and prosperity in fulfilling 
his final function will depend the vol- 
ume of sales of the manufacturer or 
jobber in that particular community. 
It is my belief that much improve- 
ment might be brought about in the re- 
tail phase of the industry if the dealer 
were looked upon as a part of the man- 
ufacturer’s or jobber’s sales organiza- 
tion rather than as a customer. Too 
much effort has been placed upon the 
buying phase of the dealer’s business. 
This effort should be transferred to the 
selling phase by jobber and manufac- 
turer. After all, the dealer’s buying 
power depends upon his selling activity. 


When he is taught and helped to de- 


velop the selling end of his business 
there will be no question of his buy- 
ing power. 

It will be impossible for the jobber 
or manufacturer to establish such poli- 
cies unless the contractors and dealers 
accept their responsibility and co-oper- 
ate to the fullest extent. The greatest 


Le 


help to the contractor or dealer will 
come not from without but from within 
his own ranks. He must first learn to 
help himself if he would have others 
help him. He must establish sound 
policies in his buying and selling meth. 
ods. He cannot expect to receive much 
help if he buys his commodities from 
fifteen or twenty sources. It seems to 
me that he should first get on a sound 
basis of buying and credit and then he 
will be in a position to demand that 
protection to which he is entitled. 

I would like to say just a word on 
margins or discounts. The discount 
which a dealer receives on electrical ap- 
pliances should be largely determined 
by the share of the responsibility for 
creating consumer demand undertaken 
by the manufacturer or jobber in the 
dealer’s community. 

If the dealer assumes this entire re- 
sponsibility naturally he should have 
the widest margin. No margin, however 
great, will offset carelessness and in- 
efficiency. 

Approximately eighty percent of fail- 
ures are caused by incompetency and 
inexperience. Inexperience, so far as 
final results are concerned, is only an- 
other form of incompetency. It would 
seem therefore that the dealer cannot 
attribute his too frequent failure to in- 
adequate margins. 

It has been because of this incompet- 
ency on the part of the dealer that the 
manufacturer has been unwilling to re- 
linquish altogether a share of the local 
effort in promoting the sale of his ap- 
pliances to the consumer. 

The dealer today in assuming respon- 
sibility for the sale of any manufac- 
turer's appliances should first assure 
himself of the quality of the product 
and then look well into the merchan- 
dising plan of the manufacturer for 
moving the goods once they are put into 
stock. No matter how good the prod- 
uct, it cannot be sold unless the plan 
for marketing it is sound. 

In conclusion, I believe this whole 
question can only be settled when ap- 
proached in the spirit of co-operation 
with a full recognition by the manu- 
facturer, jobber, dealer and contractor 
of the rights and functions of the other. 
Adequate compensation based on the 
actual service performed is necessary 
for the successful development of the 
electrical industry. 

F. E. Warts, 
Director of Distribution 


and Publicity. 
Apex Electrical Distributing Co. 
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Seal the Main Fuses 


By BENJAMIN W. CLARK 


Chief Inspector, Department of Electrical Inspection City of Detroit 


ARELY do people monkey with the 

safety valve on a boiler, or over- 
load it with weights, yet it is an every- 
day occurrence for them to tamper with 
the safety-valve of the electrical instal- 
lator—the fuse. 

One of our inspectors a few years 
ago visited a neighborhood motion pic- 
ture theatre on one of his regular in- 
spection trips. Over-head sat several 
hundred persons watching the picture. 
Below, in the complete wiring of the 
entire building, he found scarcely a fuse 
that was not backed by a coin. In all, 
he took from that installation 41 cents 
in money—pennies, dimes and nickels. 
Fuses had been so fixed that they would 
carry more load than the line itself, 
and an overloaded circuit beyond ques- 
tion would have produced a fire, and 
beyond a reasonable doubt a panic. 

Why all this fuss about using a cer- 
tain size of conductor, covered by a 
certain thickness or rubber? Why re- 
quire porcelain knobs and tubes, or 
metal conduits to carry the conductors? 
Why the expense of testing electrical 
devices in the Underwriter’s Labora- 
tory? Why the trouble and expenditure 
of inspecting the finished installation? 
Of what use is a certificate of inspection 
when five minutes after it is issued the 











Benjamin W. Clark 


user may, wilfully or ignorantly, make 
all of these precautions worthless by 
doctoring the fuses? 

Such offenses do not come under the 
criminal code in the ordinary sense. 
To tamper with a fuse is punishable, it 
is true, as a violation of the electrical 
code, but the practice cannot be reached 
through that channel. In flagrant cases 
fines have been imposed—even jail 
sentences given—but this is not the way 
to prevent the common doctoring of 
fuses by people who simply wish to 
avoid the trouble and expense of re- 
placing them when they are blown out. 


The extent to which fuses are tamper- 
ed with, in both household and com- 
mercial installations, is amazing. The 
trouble to which janitors and engineers 
will go to short-circuit a line through 
a fuse, simply to avoid the trouble of 
replacing it, is surprising. 

In a Detroit hotel recently we found 
twenty-two brass fuses that had been 
bypassed by cutting away part of the 
base and turning it over, thus short- 
circuiting the fuse. In another part of 
the same installation we found three 
pieces of No. 8 copper wire that had 
been used to replace blown fuses. 

Picture what the result might have 
been if these lines had become over- 
loaded and a fire had resulted in the 
middle of the night in this hotel, which, 
by the way, was of wood and a veritable 
fire trap. 

Here is not only a fire hazard but 
a life hazard that at present we can 
avoid only by finding and correcting 
such conditions. It is not to be expected 
that people can be fully educated to the 
dangers of this practice nor can it be 
expected that ordinances can be uni- 
versally passed which will prevent tam- 
pering with fuses because of the penalty 
involved. There is only one answer— 
seal effectively the main fuses in every 
electrical installation. 

It is very difficult to say just what 
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percentage of fires are caused by such 
tampering with fuses. The reason is ob- 
vious—the fire destroys the evidence. 
From the number of such cases that we 
find, however, and from the danger of 
fire that such a condition produces, we 
are certain that a great deal of properiy 
damage comes from this cause. 

Fires that start from electrical defects 
are mainly attributed to two conditions 
—either the looping or kinking of wire, 
or the doctoring of fuses. 

Fuses are placed in a circuit for a 
against 
overloading of the and 
against short-circuits:; When fuses of the 
proper size continually blow out it is 
not the fuse that is: wrong. When this 
happens an investigation by a compe- 
tent electrician should be made. 

To permit the user to replace these 
blown fuses with copper bars, wire, 


very good reason—to guard 


conductors, 


nails or pennies is to permit-the crea- 
tion of a serious life and fire hazard. 
There is no question about the danger 
of this practice. Every day inspectors 


from this department and from the fire 
marshal’s office turn up such installa- 
tions, and I would not venture to guess 
how many serious fires we have averted 
by such discoveries. 

The illustration at the beginning of 
this article shows some of the doctored 
fuses removed in a short time by the 
fire marshal’s office of Detroit. 

What can be done about this evil? 
Is it necessary to stand by and let it 
so on? Do we have to go along, cheer- 
fully replacing doctored fuses as we 
find them, and trusting to providence 
that those we do not find will cause no 
trouble? 

There is but one solution to the prob- 
lem— put the main fuses under seal. 

We would not think of permitting a 
user of electricity to wire his building 
with bare wire. We certainly would ob- 
ject to his using No. 18 or No. 20 wire 
in his main and branch circuits. Why, 
then, let him create almost the same 
hazard by making it so easy to doctor 
the. main fuses? 





“We Point With Pride” 
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From the round of ordinary jobs 
that bring us our bread and butter 
there stands out every once in a while 
one that we really feel to be an achieve- 
ment, something that gives us the right 
to’stand back, put our thumbs in the 
armholes of our vests and say, “Beat 
that, if you can.” 
reward for hard 
more than profits in cold cash. 

Down in Columbus, Miss., the Prin- 
cess Theatre, one of the finest 


It is an intangible 


work that is worth 


in the 
State, has just been completed and the 
wiring and lighting of the building 
ought to bring that glow of satisfaction 


to Cliff Golden, Columbus electragist, 
who is responsible for the installation 
of it all. Above is a picture showing 
the pleasing effect of the lighting. 

Mr. Golden writes that the switch- 
board and board remote control were 
furnished by the Frank Adam Electric 
Company, the ceiling fixtures, made 
especially for this installation. by the 
Beardslee Fixture Company of Chicago, 
and the brackets by the Edwin F. Guth 
Company of St. Louis. Amber lamps 
are installed in the bowl to make it 
possible for patrons to find seats when 
the theatre is darkened. 


—— 





Recoverable Damages on 
Broken Contract 
A new apartment house wiring job 
had been about 50 percent completed 
when the owner and the electrical cop. 
tractor had a disagreement and the 


‘owner engaged another contractor to 


finish the job, refusing to permit the 
original contractor’s men in the build. 
ing. The owner then made the proposi- 
tion that he would pay the original 
contractor for the work done and a 
profit on that amount. The contractor 
refused to agree to this and elected to 
sue, having been informed by his at. 
torney that he was entitled to recover 
on the entire job, according to this Mis. 
souri decision: . 

“If a contractor upon default by the 
owner, preventing completion of con- 
tract, elects to sue upon the contract, 
the measure of his recoverable damages 
will include what he nas actually ex. 
pended toward performance and the 
profits he would have realized by per- 
forming the whole contract.”—Kansas 
City Structural Steel Company v. Athle- 
tic Building Association, 249 S. W.,, 
922. 


Electrical Fire Losses 
Decrease 


During the seven-year period from 
1915 to 1922, according to the Actuar- 
ial Bureau of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the only agency to 
cause fires to show a downward trend 
is electrical: service. Every other chief 
cause of fires in this same time has 
exacted a rapidly-increasing toll. The 
electrical fire losses in 1922 were scarce: 
ly any higher than seven years before, 
despite the fact that the extension of 
electric service has been so marked that 
the electric energy consumed in 1922 
was more than 2 1/3 times the quantity 
in 1915. 

As the country increased in popula- 
tion about 10 percent in the interval, the 
per capita record is even more favor- 
able to electricity. While the per capita 
loss from all causes has increased 2 2/3 
times, the per capita loss occasioned by 
fires of electrical origin is substantially 
less than 80 percent as serious as in 
1915. 

This is due to the growing care 
fulness of installation, better methods 
and more rigid inspection, and the in- 
surance interests now state that there 
is no safer form of light, heat and power 
than electricity, provided it be properly 
installed and used. 
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Sidelines Share Overhead 


Experiences of three electrical dealers who have ‘discovered a 


AN the contractor-dealer handle ap- 
pliances at a profit? This is a sub- 
ject which has been debated consider- 


ably of iate. 
seemed to have found a way to a profit 


Some dealers, however, 


by distributing overhead and increasing 
the turnover of capital through side- 
lines. ‘The experiences of three such 
electrical dealers who have profited 
through non-electrical sidelines are told 
in the following paragraphs. 

Down in Vicksburg, Mississippi, is 
the store of J. M. Fried, who does a 
complete electrical business. He does 
wiring contracting, he handles radio 
supplies and appliances, and his store in 
every way meets the requirements of an 
up-to-date contractor-dealer business. 
Yet he has what is known as the finest 
gift shop in Vicksburg and the largest 
line of gift novelties in the state of 
Mississippi. 

This was not his first venture in a 
non-electrical sideline. In 1915 when 
he opened his first place of business in 
Vicksburg he carried as a sideline auto- 
mobile supplies and tires, oils, gaso- 
line, and greases. At that time Vicks- 
burg was not overcrowded in this busi- 
ness and the sidelines did very well. 
Later, when filling stations were opened 
on every corner and every third store 
was handling something for automo- 
biles, he found that his turnover was 
not more than once or, at best, twice a 
year and he discontinued this sideline. 

Shortly afterward he moved to a cor- 
ner location and immediately began a 
search for some sideline to help pay 
the overhead. He found that the gift 
shop idea was not overplayed in his 
city and decided to make this his divi- 
dend-paying sideline. Not being famil- 
iar with the business he made a trip to 
New York and Chicago and before he 
put in the stock of gifts made a thorough 
investigation of how such a sideline 
should be handled and what articles 
were most in demand with the public. 

Another move in 1923 put Mr. 
Fried’s store next to the most popular 
women’s clothing store in the city, a 
location that has aided his gift shop line 
considerably, since purchasers of these 


source of profit through sidelines 
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Electric and Gift Shop of J. M. Fried, Vicksburg, Miss. 


articles are mainly women. In moving 
he did away with glass-enclosed fixture 
rooms in his store, and placed the gift 
shop along the side of the stere and 
directly beneath his lighting display. 
Here there are three hundred feet of dis- 
play shelf for the gift articles, as well 
as one eight-foot glass showcase and a 
half-dozen display tables. 

No money and little time is spent in 
pushing this sideline, the selling being 
done in nine cases out of ten by the 
displays alone. One whole show win- 
dow at the front of the store is devoted 
week in and week out to the gifts. This 


has served to establish the store’s repu- 


tation as a gift shop and once inside the 
store a prospect is sold principally by 
the alluring layout of the novelties. The 
other show window is given over en- 
tirely to electrical goods. 

No extra help is employed to handle 
the sideline, unless there be excepted a 
girl whose duty it is to keep the stock 
clean and inviting. 
vices would be required partly by the 
same need of refurbishing the electrical 
department. All prices on the gifts are 
marked in plain figures and there are 
never any advertised reductions. When 
merchandise becomes old prices are re- 


However. her ser- 





duced gradually on individual articles 
until they are sold. In this way the 
stock is kept clean and up-to-date. 

In the gift shop, part of which can 
be seen in the picture above, is a com- 
plete set of blue and gold wicker fur- 
niture, which is ranged along the length 
of the wall. There are also a chair and 
writing desk for the use of the custo- 
mers, who actually use it, and which 
gives a comfortable, welcoming air to 
the entire store. 

But the most interesting thing in a 
case like this is results, and these Mr. 
Fried has gotten in abundance, gotten 
them, as he admits, “beyond his expec- 
tations.” So far from being a_hin- 
drance to his electrical lines it has in- 
creased his appliance sales as much as 
10 percent in a given period. Very of- 
ten customers purchasing a gift for 
someone can be persuaded to buy some- 
thing electrical, whereas if it were not 
for the sideline they would not have 
come into the shop at all. 

The investment in the gift line is 
about 20 percent of his total investment. 
Sales of gifts are in just about the same 
rercentage, but the margin of profit 
is much greater. In the year 1923 the 
nrofits from the line more than paid 
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the rent of the entire store and the 
investment in it was turned over four 
times. 

The line is seasonable, with demand 
most in evidence from Labor Day to the 
beginning of Lent, although it enjoys 
moderate during the off 
months. 


sales even 

Fundamentally the same. but slightly 
different in aspect is the sideline exper- 
ience of Kellogg and Bertine, New York 
dealers, whose shop at Madison and 
59th Street is just one block from Fifth 
and Park Avenues, two of the most fash- 
ionable streets of the metropolis. The 
sidelines they carry are those suited to 
the locality, yet they were not put in 
because the firm just figured in advance 
that they would be good sellers. They 
were put in after repeated calls con- 
vinced the partners that they would en- 
joy a steady sale, that they would in no 
way conflict with electrical lines and 
that they would not have to be pushed. 


Household 


The sidelines include thermos bottles, 
aluminum cooking utensils, cooking 
glassware, household hardware such as 
picture hooks and wire, screws, brads, 
enamels and stains, bathroom fixtures 
and the dozen and one little things that 
people want every day but are never 
sure where they can get them. 


Hardware 


The cooking utensils were put in be- 
cause almost every buyer of an electric 
grill—and there are many sold in this 
neighborhood where two and three-room 
apartments predominate — wanted to 
know where she could get the pots and 
pans to go with it. Kellogg & Bertine 
figured that they might just as well get 
the profit on these articles as some hard- 
ware store. The call for thermos bot- 
tles began when they first opened their 
store, though there is no apparent 
reason why people should expect to 
find thermos bottles in an electrical 
store. Despite this the sale of these 
articles ranks next to that of electrical 
goods in this New York store. A dis- 
play of them is neat and attractive in 
appearance and does not detract from 
the display of electric appliances. 

The household hardware department 
is particularly active since there is no 
other store where it may be obtained 
within a radius of six blocks. And as 
both electrical appliances and this class 
of merchandise is sold mainly to women 
the household hardware ties in very well 
with the main line of business. 

No effort is made to push any of these 


sidelines, outside of carrying on an oc- 
casional window display. They are 
never advertised and the salesmen do 
not even call attention to them, so that 
the only bother connected with the 
whole undertaking is finding a place to 
keep the stock, showing them to a cus- 
tomer when they are called for and col- 
lecting the money when they are sold. 
Yet year after year these unobtrusive 
sidelines run up sales which average 15 
percent of the total sales of the store, 
with a turnover of the investment which 
ranges from twice to three times a year. 
They are not seasonal and they appeal 
to the same class that electrical goods 
appeal to. And the profits from them 
are, to use a popular term, “so much 
velvet.” 


Staple Merchandise 


Out in the thriving Long Island vil- 
lage of Rockville Centre, an hour’s ride 
from New York is a case of a con- 
tractor-dealer firm that was pushed 
into carrying sidelines as a direct re- 
sult of the unprofitable margins al- 
lowed on electrical appliances. Some 
years ago two central-station men de- 
cided that there was a future to the 
appliance merchandising game and 
shortly thereafter the firm of Littlefield- 
Alger was formed. They were right. 
The appliance game was good and they 
proceeded to establish a record for sell- 
ing washing nachines, vacuum cleaners 
and other appliances in their territory. 


At the end of a year they found only 
one thing the matter with their business. 
They had done a lot of it but it had 
cost them money to do it. Their profits, 
small enough with the margin they were 
allowed by the manufacturer, had been 
eaten up by the cost of free service 
which is entailed when an appliance is 
sold on time. They solved their prob- 
lem by ceasing their high-pressure sell- 
ing campaign, going into the contract- 
ing end of the business more heavily 
and installing a number of sidelines 
which would absorb some of their over- 
head and for which the demand would 
be as stable as the demand for canned 
goods or calico. 


The sidelines they installed were— 
though it may seem strange—gas 
ranges, gas hot water heaters, and 
paints, oils and varnishes. Someone 
may say that the demand for gas ranges 
is no more stable than for washing ma- 
chines, or any other article varying 
from $50 to $150 in price. Yet it must 
be realized that a gas range goes into 


———— 


every new house, whereas there is no 
electrical appliance which does. In the 
better class of home the hot water heater 
has also become standard, and there js 
a steady week-to-week sales of paints 
oils and varnishes. | 


In putting in the last-named sideline 
the main object is to get customers jp 
the habit of coming to the store, of 
acting as a staple commodity which will 
create a flow through the store of po. 
tential buyers of electrical goods. The 
gas ranges were picked because of their 
comparative freedom from trouble go 
that the profit made on them is not 
swallowed up by the necessity of giving 
free service. The business done on side. 
lines amounts to almost one-third of the 
total business done in both the mer. 
chandising and contracting departments, 
It is not a source of bother and expense 
from the service standpoint and its 
profits stand on their own feet. 


That these partners are convinced 
there is no money in the appliance game 
would be unfair to say, but they are 
convinced that the time-payment basis 
of selling appliances is absolutely un- 
profitable on present margins. And 
until such time as this is changed they 
are going to stick to their present policy 
of carrying sidelines that will give them 
a profit. 





Compensation for Figuring 


The proprietor of a large dairy farm 
decided to electrify it throughout and 
engaged a contractor to draw up the 
very extensive and complicated plans 
for the wiring layout. This took con- 
siderable time and labor and when the 
contractor returned with the completed 
plans, the dairyman informed him he 
had decided not to go ahead with the 
job inasmuch as he had received an 
offer for the farm and would probably 
sell out. The contractor dropped the 
matter. Actually he would have had a 
good chance to recover from the farmer 
for the time and labor expended, ac- 
cording to this decision of a Colorado 
court of law: 


“Where an owner refuses to construct 
a building after the architect employed 
by her had prepared plans and speci- 
fications therefor, the architect can 
elect either to sue the owner for breach 
of contract by failure to go on with the 
building or to sue for the value of the 
services rendered.”—Schwalbe v. Postle, 


214 P. 388. 
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It's Easy to Sell Fixtures With the Aid of These Beautiful Display Rooms 


This is how 


Collins Displays Fixtures 


HE Collins family of Springfield, 

Mass., was busy when THE ELEc- 
TRAGIST’S correspondent-at-large drop- 
ped in on them recently. The condition 
was not unusual since J. J., and T. J.. 
and William P. Collins direct the affairs 
of the Collins Electric Company, which 
is one of the largest contractor-dealer 
firms in New England. 

This day they were particularly busy, 
preparing for the opening of their 
newly-enlarged and remodelled store, 
yet they found time to show the corre- 
spondent one of the most attractive 
electrical merchandising layouts he has 
seen, and incidentally some ideas on 
fixture display that other contractor- 
dealers should welcome with wide open 
arms. 

While the entire store of the Collins 
company had been put through the re- 
juvenating process, the feature upon 
which the main thought and effort of 
the owners had been centered was the 
fixture display department. It consists 
of four rooms, arranged in a square, 
and so placed and decorated that the 
whole has the air of four rooms in a 
teal home, instead of merely a space 
partitioned off from the rest of a com- 


mercial establishment. The front win- 
dows look out upon a street scene and 
console tables, davenports, mirrors and 
draperies are disposed about the rooms, 
giving them a homelike appearance that 
many a housekeeper might envy. 
Despite the multitude of fixtures, sus- 
pended from the walls and ceilings, the 
rooms have a restful atmosphere that 
cannot help having a good psychologi- 
cal effect on prospective customers. The 
walls are panelled and each room is 
papered with a different design, though 
each pattern is quiet and subdued 
enough not to attract the customer’s at- 
tention from the fixtures. William 
Collins, who is in charge of the fixture 
department, some years ago conceived 
the idea of using a patented wall paper. 
sold only under the trade-name “Sani- 
tas”, on the walls of the old display 
rooms maintained by the company. 
Much trouble had been encountered be- 
fore in keeping the walls clean, inas- 
much as wiremen are not noted for the 
cleanliness of their hands while at work 
and never fail to leave smudges on the 
wallpaper when they were taking down 
or putting up fixtures. It being possi- 
ble to wash this wall covering, the 





paper on the old display rooms was as 
clean when they were dismantled as it 
was when they were first built, and Mr. 
Collins decided to use the ‘paper on the 
new rooms. 

Many fixture displays are so crowded 
and cramped that customer is unable 
to judge how a fixture would look in a 
room of ordinary size. This mistake 
was carefully avoided in planning the 
Collins fixture studios. The rooms are 
each 13 feet square, which is as large 
as an ordinary bedroom and even as 
large as the living-room of many mod- 
ern apartments. The effect of spacious- 
ness is further contributed to by the 
use of colonnaded entrances from one 
room to another. This, while retaining 
the appearance of separate rooms, gives 
a vista so that the rooms seem even 
larger than they actually are. In addi- 
tion it permits customers to see into all 
four rooms at the same time. This aids 
them to compare the fixtures displayed 
in one room with those hung in the 
others. The fixtures have been allotted 
their places by grades, each room show- 
ing a different class of fixture. 

Changing the fixtures in a display is 
ordinarily just as hard work and con- 
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sumes as much time as actually hanging 
them in a And no 


matter how much of a live-wire a con- 


residence would. 


tractor may be he is very often apt to 
“have more important things to do,” 
and putting up the newest fixtures “can 
very well be postponed until next week.” 
However, next week has a vicious habit 
of never arriving, so that many a fixture 
display bit by bit becomes as out of 
date as the old one-horse shay. 

The Collins display, though, is always 
up to the moment, and it is kept that 
way with ro more work than it would 
be to change displays in a show case, 
by the use of two contrivances devised 
by William P. One 


of an ordinary ceiling outlet box, in 


Collins. consists 
which is inserted a loop of heavy gal- 
Within the box is a T- 


receptacle, olfset to 


vanized wire. 
avoid interfering 
Under the canopy 
of each fixture is a hook which slips 


with the wire loop. 
over the wire loop. The wiring of the 
fixture terminates in a plug. which, 
when slipped into the receptacle con- 
nects the fixture to the line. The canopy 
is then giver a few turns and when the 
set-up is complete it cannot be told 
from a The 


permanent installation. 








La nd 























The Collins Device for Hanging Ceiling 
Fixtures in Their Display With Little Labor 


and Expense 


whole process can be completed in less 
than a minute. 

To change the ceiling fixtures in the 
Collins display necessitates only lifting 
the hanger from the wire hook in the 
box and detaching the plug, reversing 
the process to put up the new fixture. 
As an illustration of the time-saving 
quality of this device, it need only be 
said that when the old display rooms 
were dismantled two men took down 
sixty fixtures in a few minutes less than 
an hour. Had the fixtures been put up 
as usual, seemingly on the theory that 
they were there to stay, the job would 
have taken the workmen, according to 
Mr. Collins, the largest part of a day. 

The %econd device provides a means 
of putting up and taking down wall 


fixtures as easily as though they were 


pictures. In the wall at the point where 
a fixture is to be displayed is a tandem 
receptacle and above it a small brass 
hook. The wall fixtures are mounted 
on squares of wood, faced with black 
velvet, and on the back of the board is 
an eye-hook, which slips over the hook 
which is set very close to the wall. The 
back of the board is fitted with a shal- 
low plug so that when the board is 
hung the prongs slip into the receptacle 
and hold the lower part of the placquet 
fast as well as connect the fixture to the 
line. The wall of each display room 
provides for the mounting of ten fix- 
tures. 

Each fixture outlet in the Collins 
display has a separate switch, making it 
possible either to show the customer 
the fixtures lighted one at a time or 
lighted in comparison with other fix- 
tures. In lighting one at a time, the 
salesman gets away from the effect seen 
in so many displays of an inverted for- 
est of brass and glass depending from 
the ceilisg. There are no wires showing 
at all, though the installation of the 
separate switches for each fixture neces- 
sitated laying out an extensive and com- 
plicated wiring system. 

Another idea is seen in the 
appliance show-room which has been 
remodelled with the rest of the store. 
One side of the room was finished in 
tile to give a realistic effect to the dis- 
play of washing machines and ironers, 
all of which are connected for imme- 
diate demonstration. At the other side 
of the room is a display of electric 
ranges, vacuum cleaners and smaller 
appliances. 


new 


Wicker chairs are placed 
about the displays and the sales floor 
has been lighted so that it is actually a 
demonstration of good lighting practice. 
The four show windows at the front of 
the store are decorated with white-bor- 
dered gray panels and access to them is 
given by graceful French doors. 

In announcing the opening of the 
store, the Collins company used both 
newspaper and direct-mail advertising 
to advantage. For thirty days before 
the opening a card announcement was 
inclosed with all bills mailed out. 

On the day before the opening full 
pages were run in the local newspapers, 
announcing an “opening week.” As in- 
ducements to the public to come to the 
store in addition to a description of the 
new quarters, the advertisement an- 
nounced an electrical exhibit to be held 
for one week there, quoted prices on 
many items and made an offer of souve- 
nirs to all those who visited the estab- 


aT, 
lishment during the first week. 

The public did come, it saw and jt 
was conquered. As T. J. Collins saig 
in a letter afterward, “The public com. 
plimented us highly on our store. Buys. 
iness is exceptionally good.” 

No business man could ask more, 


Drive Against Dangerous 


Aerials 

A campaign to safeguard radio fans 
and the public in general from radio 
aerials erected in dangerous proximity 
to light and power lines is being car. 
ried on by Israel Lovett, citv electrician 
of Omaha. the Nebraska Power Com. 
pany and the “Omaha Bee.” The drive 
was instituted after the death some time 
ago of a man who picked up a radio 
aerial which had been blown down dur- 
ing a storm and had fallen across a 
high-voltage line. The “Omaha Bee” 
has assigned a staff photographer and 
a reporter to the job of searching for 
aerials which are built so that they are 
The paper carries 
stories and pictures of those discovered 
and reports on them to Mr. Lovett. .The 
Nebraska Power Company has agreed 
to furnish the service of linemen to re- 
move these hazards under the direction 
of Mr. Lovett. 


a source of ‘danger. 





Have You Seen This Man? 

C. E. Jett, elec- 
tragist of Evans 
ville, Ind., is try- 
ing to trace a for- 
mer salesman in 
his employ, going 
under the name of 
William L. Walls, 
who, he alleges. 
disappeared early 
in May in a new 
Ford roadster, be- 
longing to his em- 
ployer. Mr. Jett also reported that 
Walls, who is shown in the picture 
above, embezzled a considerable sum 
of money from him. The description 
broadcasted by the police department 
of Evansville is as follows: 

“William L. Walls, a salesman. 
White man, age 40, height 5 ft. 9 in, 
weight 200 lbs., stout, medium com- 
plexion, blue eyes, black hair, smooth 
faced. Middle finger, right hand, am- 
putated at second joint. Habitual cigar 
smoker. Fairly well dressed. Wire, 
collect, information to Ira C. Wiltshire, 
superintendent of police.” 





W. L. Walls 
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Information Others Have Asked For 


Apportioning Overhead 

“We are trying to find some satisfac- 
tory way of apportioning the cost of 
doing business to various operations. 
We are inclosing a financial statement 
showing the details of our business. 
Using our overhead of 23.69 percent 
how would you determine the cost of 
handling, for instance, a carload of 
wood pipe to be sold by us, shipped 
direct, freight paid by the customer. 

“We believe some method of figuring 
direct sales should be determined and 
proper allowance made for lost sales. 
We want, in other words, to know the 
proper method of apportioning approxi- 
mate charges to be made against con- 
struction jobs, appliance sales, sales 
over the counter, etc., where the annual 
volume of business is not sufficient to 
warrant department segregation and in- 
creased bookkeeping costs.” 


Ans. We have studied your finan- 
cial statement sent in and appreciate 
its completeness. There are, however, 
several comments that we would like to 
make in connection with it. 

Under item No. 1, Non-productive 
Labor, you have not included your office 
and sales force labor which is usually 
considered a part of that item rather 
than including it under the second item 
of salaries which is supposed to be only 
management costs. 

As to the general question of setting 
up a fixed basis for apportioning your 
cost of doing business to the various 
departments it is almost impossible to 
give you definite advice until- through 
a personal study of your business the 
proportion of each department to the 
total volume of your business could be 
determined. 

The whole purpose of determining an 
overhead percentage is to so divide the 
cost of doing business among all the 


sales included in the gross volume that 


at the end of the year there will have 
been returned to the business the total 
cost of doing business plus a fair profit 
on the operation. In other words, it 
would not matter if all of the overhead 
was applied to one item and none to 
another, if such an unfair and unequal 
division were possible to carry out in 
the face of competition. It becomes, 
however, a matter of adjustment from 
two angles. First, the fair burden 


which each sale should carry based 
upon its relation to the business and 


+ ip tla 


Every month the Association of 


Electragists, International, receives 


from members and others letters 
asking for help on some particular 
problem or for information on how 
to use to the best advantage the 
data and other helps developed by 


the Association. What is a problem 





to one man probably is a problem 
| to many and for that reason the 
| questions and their answers will ap- 
| pear here monthly —Editor. 





second, the effect of competition as to 
your ability to handle that type of sale 
in the face of your own particular cost 
of carrying it on. 

Taking for instance, the particular 
order you mention of a carload of 
wood pipe sold direct by you, shipped 
direct to the consumer and with prac- 
tically every expense paid by the con- 
sumer excepting your initial sale cost. 
In this case your actual overhead is 
only your selling expense and your 
bookkeeping expense in the handling 
of the account and undoubtedly a bro- 
ker’s commission of a very small 
amount is all that you could expect to 
get in the face of competition for 
others could make such a sale on that 
basis. We find much the same condi- 
tion existing in the sale of large motor 
and motor equipment sales and as you 
know in that case the compensation al- 
lowed to the dealer is usually around 
1214 percent. There are many direct 
sales of large amount in which the 
broker’s charge might be no more than 
5 percent and still prove a valuable 
business. 

Retail sales over the counter carry 
an overhead cost of usually over 30 
percent, and house to house sales on 
larger equipment such as washing ma- 
chines, etc., usually runs very much 
higher than this. 

It is not possible to figure the actual 
cost of an individual sale as a safe 
basis for determining its overhead. In 
contracting for example, usually a doz- 
en jobs are estimated to each one se- 
cured and the cost of estimating all of 
the jobs must be absorbed by the pro- 
portion of business actually obtained. 

The problem, therefore, resolves itself 
into so studying each individual business 
and tlie proportion of each department 
to the whole that the division of over- 
head will actually return to the owner 


at the end of the year the total cost of 
doing business. 
Perpetual Inventories 

“Does the Standard Accounting Sys- 
tem provide for a perpetual inven- 
tory?” 

Ans. The Standard Accounting Sys- 
tem provides for a running inventory; 
that is, all materials are charged into 
the Merchandising column at cost and 
charged out at cost but no attempt is 
made to keep an actual record of the 
material on hand. 

We do not recommend the use of a 
perpetual inventory by the average 
electrical contractor because the ex- 
pense of time and labor involved, if it 
is kept up accurately is more than the 
system justifies, and if it is not kept up 
accurately it would better be left un- 
done. If a perpetual-inventory system 
is used there should be a clerk provided 
whose whole duty would be to ‘install 
the system. 

There are many good forms of per- 
petual inventory on the market, and if 
any firm wanted to add this to their ac- 
counting system we would suggest that 
they put in use one of the visible sys- 
tems such as the Kardex, or similar 
type, as it provides many features that 
simplify it'as far as possible. The sys- 
tem works as follows: 

1.—Materials should only be charged 
off the perpetual inventory after the 
materials’ have actually gone out of 
stock on requisition slips and not from 
estimates made before the maierials are 
requisitioned. 

2.—All materials when they go out 
on the job should be removed from the 
inventory and returned on the inventory 
if parts of the materials come back into 
stock on returned material slips. 

3.—It is better that all materials 
charged to the store should be taken 
out of stock and off of the perpetual in- 
ventory and charged to a store account 
making them responsible for it rather 
than to attempt to handle individual 
sales through the perpetual inventory. 

4.—Materials handled direct from 
the jobber on to the job should not ap- 
pear on the perpetual inventory. 

5.—We consider that a duplicate 
material requisition is sufficient to 
handle materials, the warehouse copy 
going to the office as soon as it is com- 
pleted. However, a triplicate record is 
perfectly satisfactory.” 
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OW much profit should electrical 
contracting carry? 
What should be 


secure this profit? 


the mark up to 


Is a contractor justified in taking a 
job where overhead isn’t covered? 

Should different classes of work carry 
different gross profits? 

These are fundamental questions and 
the answers must be secured before we 
can go further in any studies of the 
economic. conditions in the industry. 
For that reason The Electragist asked 
these four questions of a number of 
contractors in every part of the coun- 
try. The answers are the basis of this 
article. 

Taken as a whole these answers show 
conclusively that 

1. Contractors have a much greater 

respect for overhead than was 

the case a few years ago. 
2. There is a substantial number 
of contractors who believe in 
making a profit on every job. 
There is a growing acknowledg- 
ment on the part of contractors 
of the fact that net profit does 
not include contractor's salary 
but is in addition to it. 
1. Contractors do make money. 
5. A great many contractors won't 
touch new house wiring. 

6. There is a growing appreciation 
of the fact that overhead is not 
the same for all classes of work 
and that different kinds of work 
must carry different gross prof- 
its. 

On the other hand the survey showed 
that even amongst those who have been 
considered as belonging to the better 
class of contractor, there are cases where 


w 
: 


overhead is still misunderstood, where 
overhead is not broken up for different 
where there is no 
knowledge of separate job costs, where 
profit is largely a matter of gambling, 
where extras and profit on fixtures are 
relied on for job profit, where very 
few are making any definite provision 


classes of work, 


or reserve for poor times. 
The entire lot of answers to the ques- 
tionnaires are shown on the opposite 


Wiring Profits 


An Analysis of Mark Up and Net Profits for Different Classes 
of Electrical Construction Based on Seventy Replies Received 


to a Recent Questionnaire 


page and a study of them with respect 
to ones own business may prove of 
value. A brief analysis of the replies to 
each of the questions is given in the 
following paragraphs. 


1. If the contracting business is to be 
self-supporting and therefore the cost of 
doing business must come out of the mark- 
up on each job over and above the cost 
of labor and material, how much (i. e. 
what percentage) markup do you con- 
sider adequate to cover your overhead and 
profit? 


The favorite reply was 50 percent. 
Two fifths of the answers were for a 
mark up of 50 percent or more. Less 
than ten of the replies gave a mark up 
of less than 33 1-3 percent. With the 
average overhead on a contracting busi- 
ness running between 20 and 30 per- 
cent as a rule, it is apparent, if these 
replies are at all indicative of general 
practise, that contractors are becoming 
more familiar with overhead. 

There were some replies that gave 
20 percent as a proper mark up. There 
may be some classes of work where this 
would be all right but as an averaze 
it is too low. It is highly doubtful if 
the contractors who gave such low per- 
centages are figuring their overhead 
right. 

One reply gave 15 and 10 presumably 
15 percent for overhead and 10 percent 
for profit. This man probably does not 
pay himself a salary and even at that 
15 percent seems low for overhead. 

A number of the replies stated quite 
definitely that very small jobs had to 
take a much higher mark up some going 
as high as 100 percent. That is as it 
should be because even if the mark up 
is 100 percent the dollars involved are 
small in number yet the job must be 
supervised and_ the must 
remember that this job bears the repu- 
tation of having been done by him and 
he must stand ready if necessary to 
service it. 


contractor 


2. How do you justify the taking of 
jobs in which the mark up is less than 
your overhead percentage? 


More than half of the replies did not 


gave numerous reasons as follows: 





try to justify such action. The others 

To preserve a relationship 

The job will lead to bigger things 

Where cost is known by the public 
it might be cut as a leader but 
recovered elsewhere 

On special occasions where quick 
turnover is possible. 

To absorb some of the fixed over- 
head 

Where job overhead is low 

When business is bad 

Where job investment is low and 
the cost is drawn every 30 days 

Competition 

To keep organization together 

Where there is material on hand 
that one wants to turn into cash 

May want to do work for certain 








architect who controls other 
work 

Possibility of getting extras 

In order to sell fixtures at a profit 

Gamble on possibility of beating 
the estimate by saving on ma- 
terials 

Advertising 


Some of these sixteen justifications 
like turnover and keeping an organiza- 
tion together were given more than once. 
Some of these reasons are all right 
provided a contractor knows what he 
is doing before hand. Merchants cut 
prices in order to liquidate stocks, they 
make concessions at times in order to. 
attract new customers or to drive an 
entering wedge into a certain class of 
trade, or in order to absorb some of 
the fixed overhead so that the final loss 
will not be so great, or to keep an or- 
ganization together during dull times 
or to secure a quick turnover. These 
are recognized as good business prac- 
tises—if not overdone. 

It is not good business practise, how- 
ever, 

To take a loss just because of com- 
petition 

To take a loss on the wiring just 
to get a profit on the fixtures. 

To gamble on the extras 

To gamble on being able to beat 
the estimate 
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As It Seems to Us: 























Needed—A Merchandising Policy 

Last month we presented the report of the Association’s 
It listed many of 
Since 


Committee on Merchandising Policies. 
the evils and presented certain possible solutions. 
that report was released we naturally have had numerous 
comments. Almost without exception the industry puts its 
finger on one spot—lack of distribution policy. We believe 
the same as these men and propose that manufacturers adopt 
a merchandising policy from which there shall be no devia- 
tion. In this policy the manufacturers should be’ guided by 
the following Dos and Don'ts: 

1. The method of distribution should be deter- 
mined and adhered to. If it be direct to the public, or 
direct to the dealer or through a distributor—whichever 
is selected let it be fixed but never mix ’em. 

2. Determine the discounts and stick to them. Don’t 
unload stuff without giving all dealers an equal oppor- 
tunity to participate. 

3. Don’t load up the dealers and then stick them 
with underhanded work, such as putting the same ma- 
chine into the field without a name plate at a very much 
reduced price. 

4. Don’t load up the dealers on the strength of that 
old gag—national advertising and sales effort—and then 
fail to come through. 

5. Don’t sell to department stores, central stations 
and others who continually use your lines as leaders and 
by slashing prices ruin the regular dealer trade. 

6. Discourage courtesy discounts by your distribu- 
tors and be firm about it. 

7. Don’t expect the dealer to service your line free 
when you don’t give him enough margin. 

There are some appliance manufacturers who have a 
policy and stick to it. We have never heard their dealers 
complain about not being able to make a profit. 


Official Code Interpretations 


Contrary to whatever impression others might seek to 


convey to contractors there is no person, committee or 
publication empowered in any way to give an official 
ruling on any point covered by the National Electrical 


Code. 
itself except where the proposed Model Electrical Ordi- 


Each local inspection department is a law unto 
nance may have been put into effect. It is for that reason 
that we in our monthly Code Chats, conducted by H. S. 
Wynkoop, have been careful never to take a dogmatic 
stand on a question. In his own department in New York 
Mr. Wynkoop’s word is law and whatever decision he 
makes is official. Outside of New York his decisions are 
merely opinions and carry no official weight. 

In administering the Code, however, problems are 


continually arising which demand an exercise of judg- 








ment. It follows, therefore, that contractors, inspectors, 
heads of inspection services—all are seeking advice either 
for their guidance or in support of particular views which 
they have already adopted. This gives rise to the numerous 
forms of question box which have been set up from time to 
time with more or less success, by various associations of 
inspectors or. contractors and by the technical press. These 
are valuable in-so-far as they encourage a study of the Code 
and indicate what the rulings would be in a given territory 
—but they cannot be used to settle any dispute between a 
contractor and the inspection service. 


The Non-Electrical Menace 


After all the trouble we go to to build an Electrical 
Code and have materials tested by the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories still there are manufacturers and jobbers who fos- 
ter one of the greatest fire and life hazards that we have 
by encouraging non-electrical stores to carry electrical sup- 
plies. It may be true that some of these non-electrical 
outlets are doing a good job of selling of certain of the ap- 
pliances but when it comes to fuses, wire, porcelain, fixture 
parts, and similar electrical supplies we insist that it is 
dangerous practice to sell them outside of the recognized 
electrical channels. 

Some of the manufacturers of porcelain and loom have 
viewed with alarm the drift of the contractors towards an 
All-Metal standard. What have they done to prevent Mr. 
Fix-it from buying at the hardware store all the supplies 
necessary to tappirg on to his lighting circuit? Moreover 
what does Mr. Fix-it buy at this hardware store? Are the 
materials approved? Does he get the right size of wire? 
Is he told that the wires must be so far apart? Is he told 
that connections should be made only at outlets? 

A man we know needed a fuse the other night. He 
tried two hardware stores. Both sold the cheapest of cheap 
fuses. In the first store the customer complained that the 
fuse was cheap and the answer was, “Well, if it doesn’t 
work, use a penny.” 

In the second store the customer again complained and 
he was told to use a bigger fuse—30 amps. The clerk said 
that he was using that siz2 and it never burnt out except 
when his flat iron was short circuited. 

That is the class of people that sell electrical goods in 
hardware stores. They don’t know anything about elec- 
trical materials and what information they do pick up is 
generally wrong ard, of course, is passed on to the gulible 
cusiomer. 

Where products are essentially electrical they should 
be sold only in electrical stores and the manufacturers and 
the jobbers and others should have enough respect for the 
safety of the public to distribute only through that channel. 
Non-electrical stores as at present conducted are a menace 
when they sell electrical supplies. 
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ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 




















STATE CHAIRMEN AND SECRETARIES 















































State Chairman Soureteuy, | State Chairman Secretary 
Ontario, Canada: Harry G. Hicks, J. McKay, : A.*C, Brueckmann, C. Philip Pitt, 
203 Church St.,° Toronto 24 Adelaide St., W., Toronto | Keyser Bldg., Baltimore 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore 
British Columbia: _S. E. Jarvis, A. Grah am, Michigan: Henry Roseberry, — ie Shaw, 
570 Richards St., Vancouver 929 Made Street, W. 41 Pearl St., Grand Rapids 613 Lincoln Bldg., Detroit 
Alabama: _ J. R. Wilcox, D. B. Clayton, Missouri: . nbar, G. E. Haarhaus, 
313 N. 19th St., Birmingham Am, Trust Bdg., Birmingham | Frisco” Bidg., St. Louis. St. Louis 
California : Victor Lemoge, Walter F. Price, | New Jersey: Geo. E. avis, 
San Francisco 3188 Call Bdg., San Francisco | 23 Central Ave.. Newark : 
Colorado: J. Fischer, H. Alex Hibbard, | New York: Ge <& Miller, H. F. Janick, 
213 15th St., Denver E. & C. Building, Denver | Oneonta 29 St. Paul St., Rochester 
Connecticut: Tryon Smith, | N. & S. Carolina: N. L. Walker, F. E. Robinson, 
247 State St., New London Raleigh Charlotte 
District of Col.: Frank T. Shull, H. R. Harper, Ohio: Cc. L. Wall, Walter R. Keefer, 
Elliott St., Washington 635 D St., N.W., Washingt’n 212 S. Main St., Akron 939 E. McMillan St., Cin’nasl 
Florida: Preston Ayers, Charles E. James, | Pennsylvania: F. Lloyd Smith M. G. Sellers 
Orlando Pa Pierce 1518 Sansom St,, Philadelphia 
Indiana: T. F. Hatfield, Clifford, Tennessee: P. W. Curtis, A. Fowler, 
102 S. Meridian St., Indiana’s 507 Odd_ * Tplde, Indianapo’s Chattanooga 118 Monroe Ave., Memphis 
lowa: E. B. Murray, c. Gourley, | Texas: T. L. Farmer, Charles W. Graham, 
Fort Dodge Cedar Rapids 180 Main St., Dallas 1642 Bryan St. Dallas 
Kansas: C. S. Smallwood, Arthur Tucker, | Wisconsin: L. W. Burch, H. M. Northrup, 
1017 N. Sth St., Kansas City 619 Jectgen St., Topeka 202 E. Wash’n Av., ‘Madison 25 Erie St., Milwaukee 
Louisiana: Robley S. ‘Stearnes, G. more 
624 Carondelet St., N. Oreleans 406 Mar_ "Bk. B., N. Orleans 
LIST OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS AND MEETINGS 
STATE AND CITY | LOCAL SECRETARY STREET ADDRESS TIME OF MEETING PLACE OF MEETING 
ALABAMA 
ie innditinnianaddintiasbies J. R. Wilcox 313 North 19th St. Tuslee Dom |  ncrencennies 
Montgomery | P. W. Crump 4 S. Court St. Mondays Members’ Stores 
ARIZONA 
| eS Sic ee F. C. Hoeppner SS, ee | arn ree oee sre ene 
CALIFORNIA : ’ 
EE SEL Mr. Waite | neinteaiphiisiab atid Rach Wok, Cele 7  ‘dmecdbiddiiinn 
oS EE F. Rambo | __—iiiiatecaaiti tet Ist & 3rd Moanday Ontario 
NN ROP REESE CIC | vise F. Smith } 1162 Broadway Noon Daily Goodfellow’s Grill 
RETORTED J. Lenzinger Brea, Calif. Thursdays Garden Grove Hotel 
oo — “aeieetee es ceree ‘Cummings So. Cal. Edison Co. Tuesdays Recreation Park 
Ss eee Helen I. Mikesell aa ere oe _deptienasemnonee 1109%4 S. Hill St. 
i Lawrence R. Chilcote 351 Twelfth St. Tuesday 8 p. Builders’ Exch. 
Sees E. E. Browne | 313 Fifth St. 12 Noon, Thursday States’ Cafe 
oe eee j J. Jacobs | i eee eee: «tC sCwameeseeeeae Cham. Com. Bldg. 
COLORADO | 
|. ee Matt Whitney } 208 N. Tejon St. ihe. § —- pecieeeienies 
ees ER REIS H. Alex. Hibbard E. & C. Building 2nd Tues. and 4th Thurs. E. & C. Building 
AS ea a SE ae a a: «=§§5s=s— (i ——s—CtséC—C iti ag 2nd Tuesday Commerce Club 
CONNECTICUT } 
EPL EN A. A. Angello 473 Park St. First Tuesdays Hotel Bond 
NN D. B. Neth Conn. Light & Power Co. ai Tueniae BOOM fk khcbeddbbdecwccns 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Be oo ot ee eS ee oe ee LL he) me ee eee 
RI « heitteetimartsanindcneia R. W. McChesney | Munsey Bldg. 2d Thursday Potomac Elec. Power Co. 
FLORIDA | 
igstusnntle RN. Ray OP eee | M. A. Ladd Stinson Electric Co. Ist Tuesday 108 W. Bay Street 
SE a ee ae eS Cc. E. Pullen ae ae 6UlC( lll =6—lC( cM! einen 
GEORGIA 
EE SL Ee em ee W. W. Barr Ga. Ry. & Power Co. 12:30 Friday Dafodil Res 
ees Sylvan M. Byck ee ee eee 
ILLINOIS 
I ii J. W. Collins 160 North LaSalle St. 4th Wednesdays 11 S. Lasalle St. 
Master Contrs. Ass’n, -.-......... F. J. Boyle RR re ee eae 
EE a ear E. O. Weatherford 114 E. William St. lst Wednesday Y. 2... s 
eg hee ng ES c 4 roderick 317 E. Broadway Saturday 2 p. m. Arcade Building 
SE | Fee eee ae | Edward Bisime 0 f___ eeeestccencccscce Ist & 2nd Tuesday Post Hall 
RRR Am L. B. Van Nuys 238 S. Jefferson St. Mondays Endres Hotel 
EE EET EES John Harbison 18th & Broadway 2d & 4th Wednesday 214% No. 6th Street 
Rock Island ‘cic evcisslda A eieaataielaaicimane |. 2a Monthly ff cccwcce ew ennnnne 
ES EERIE EOE LR . Birnbaum 916 W. Cook St. eee tié«‘“S Bk, | Seana 
GUIDE | cikigt cetetnchaiaieenndhneniie William Schroder Gs ‘Tyee Tei hte tnee mem iw” ” ~pacublsepeenene 
INDIANA awe 
LLL eee O. P. Seitz 1814 Riverside Ave. Mondays Members’ Offices 
PS IEE LOLOL TE ELSE A. B. Harris nk!) SE ee eae LEE 
eee pe, . E. Snyder 704 N. Alabama St. lst and 3rd Tuesdays Chamber of Commerce 
Cg, IEEE ETE ui: B. Johnston West Sth Street 2d & 4th Monday Labor Hall — 
EE BI Steincnpnasocciccnmnnancann r. Moran, Jr. 832_N. St. Louis 1st Tuesday B. & T. Ex. Building 
SE TROD nice cdcncecisnscmnsabsce Carnoy_ Chess 523 Ohio St. 1st Thursdays | Asso. Bldg. Cont. 
WOE dn aiaicecladitaaiens L. F. Meyers 120 E. Market St. Wednesday Evening |  — _....-.-.-.----- 
IOWA 
II isi etians.inceciidninninniedaeieanit Louis F. Gus weceenes eon enncnee Monday 6 p. m. Chamber Com. 
OE EE E. A. Art 211 Fifth St. Monday 6 p. m. Members’ Offices 
I sti cttincndinamimetin n. is Hileman 6 mee meee. ‘ \cutiediececeeees id ; CCl 
KANSAS 
Arkansas weed sisi tichlaacitabgneithceiiipaiaiiaia . & Ss = (“<i einen Mondays Members’ Offices 
SINT <insiasisiiedinpnnscieninbshiaanebannenninanemaatiate Geo. H. Shank 146 S. Santa Fe Ave. en Pena aneen 
, | EERE Ne dee ee H. S. Lee 816 Kansas Ave. Monday Noon Elks’ Club 
RE TEEN L. A. Harris 446 North Main Every Tuesday 7:30 United Elec. Co 
KENTUCKY cues 
LALLA LEAL Chas. Daubert 921 S. Third St. Tuesdays B. of T. Building 
OS eee aaa W. R. Kitterjohn ES NAC SEIS ER Lest Thuredap 4 fl ccccccccnascnese 
LOUISIANA : 
New Orleans --- S. J. Stewart 531 St. Joseph St. 2 p. m. Monday 612 Gravier St. 
Shreveport -_ R. L. Norton 620 Marshall St. ednesdays Builders’ Exchange 
MAINE 
IE isaac ci al catnitiinninmnche Lyman P, Cook 12 Free Street On Call Graymore Hotel 
MARYLAND , 
INT Re George Robertson Park Bank Bldg. 2d and 4th Thursdays Southern Hotel 
MASSACHUSETTS 
I re re eS a ers lst Monday Fay Club 
eS eae H. W. Porter 24 West St. 2nd Monday El. Light wy 
Malden (Everett & Medford) Harry J. Walton, Malden Elec. Co Monthly Malden Elec 
oe ELIE OE Cc. L. Howe 897 Washington St. 2d Monday ea. month Various Places 
ae Wm. J. Cullen West St. onthly Members’ Offices 
NEE RARE A. R. Tulloch OS. a ee eee Chamber of Comm. 
NONE Ss dic ctabadnosncssiiene J. W. Coghlin 259 Main St. 2d Thursday 44 Front Street 
MICHIGAN 
EOE sncacthenaiibctontanavenniemiicitl H. Shaw 613 Lincoln Building Last Thursday G. A. R. Hall 
FE nied cnigtidiisnnsitnna cninceteinniene J. Markle 718 S. Saginaw eit aconccposenawetii 
a | OS eee eee Henry Romyn 40 Tonia Av., N. W Tuesday Noon Association of Com. 
oe, EES andall Exchange Place sidnniniinineinitianidags Chamber Commerce 
icliteniideamnbeiqnonadiigninienainae E. T. Eastman 209 Brewer Arc. es ee coccccocecccnese 
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~ STREET ADDRESS 
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MINNESOTA 
BND snscnccconssecsceccenduenseenece D. Ehlert 210 W. Ist St. By to Call — oe 
NN RE RRA ee W. I. Gray 511 S. Third St. & 4th Monday Builders Exchange 
ee Sahiisabins E. Hoseth 993 Selby Avenue 24° & 4th , Tuesday Elk’s Club 
MISSOURI eae 
2 2 eee A. S. Morgan 4 E. 43d Street 2d and 4th Tues. University Club 
a ea E. Bowman 644 Century Buifding Ist Wednesday — American Hotel 
NEBRASKA 
RAUNINL <cdsuuinniiacameeeesbiniinnsbiiiie: G. G. Kingham 142 S. 12th Street Ist & 3rd Monday C. of C. Building 
IIIT. sessicsnieihtiienitceidadinetaininiainisniptinmen E. Brown 1818 Harvey St. 2d and 4th Thursdays Builders’ Exchange 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Portsmouth --_. cichainebinb aie F. C. Hatch Kittery 2d & 4th Wednesdays | =~. ...-------------- 
NEW “JERSEY 
Atlantic City e F. P. Wright 16 Ohio Ave lst Thursday Malatesta Hotel 
Long Branch Chas. Maggs 462 Bath Ave. Ist & 3rd Mondays Commercial Hotel 
eee John J. Caffrey 435 Orange St. Ist Monday 283 Plane St. 
| ET AE H. M. Desaix 88 Ellison St. Last Friday P. S. Building 
NEW YORK 
PI ose crcenensnsnncsedes E. A. Stephens 71 Trinity Place 3rd Thursday Pekin Restaurant 
Binghamton ----- ee ef eee, |. mae eee ee 
Brooklyn -...- H. F. Walcott Pacific St. and 3d Ave. Ist & 3rd Wednesdays Johnston Building 
Electric Club A. Stone —_ a) =)=)}3)6l#Gmlcr)) lth = 8 meraigmnninnaiinenn 
NI” sideirmirciion H. H. Howell a eee me ee 
Cooperstown ._- B. B. St. John Oneonta 3rd Tuesday Vanon 
Endicott --.-.. A. H. Hyle Binghamton Tuesdays Chamber Commerce 
Glens Falls -- W. F. Coombs Ss fa a ee eer a 
SIIINL . victcstnanidiiniehicasicinehemmmanneetan Henry Lund 309 Main Street 3rd Monday Black Bear Rest. 
Nassau-Suffolk - Henry T. Hobby ane cee 6=636UlLhhltiéCescctedeees jo. |  # ####  daunisunnngaucebatek 
a. | RR RE Ree E. L. Taylor Tottenville SEA wen annnenenne== 
Fe DUO Remicecaincesncce J. W. Hooley 70 East 45th Street ist Thursday Building Trades 
DORIS | ociccnccensennmnanmnnnt Albert A. A. Tuna 127 East 34th St. 2nd Wednesday 100 East 45th St. 
| eeereeeeees a oe ———eE£=ilvivV it o——a———ae: tL Scheie. 
RE B. B. John a te a ae Fe reese 
O_O E * Og pea 278 State St. Monthly waco 
Saratoga ae inci eeieneeninaepineittetanis W. F. Camp So. Glen Falls 2d and 4th Thursdays Saratoga and Glens Fails 
OS rea Fred P. Edinger : SCCM 2) gee BR te 
SNE ccnduncannestueebebshunnic ~, Spengler McClellan St. fh 7 
EE,“ wuikmibindiennenientinnaanin Paylor Tottenville, S. I. Ist and 3rd Thursdays St. George, S. I. 
NE eiahderesnmenainphinamndpmeienin H Mw. Boudey First Street lst Tuesday as Office 
aL W. C. Ballda 228 Genesee Street Ist Tuesday Elks’ Club 
BONES cenncscencmnsenepencecesosee Mr. Mayer Manor House Sq. I re eee nee 
NORTH CAROLINA | | , 
Charlottee enna F. E. Robinson 205 N. Tryon St. Tuesdays | Members’ Offices 
BRI <nccneScncctnevenincessmeenqnence Harvey Uhl 211 Water Street Alternate Thursdays 2nd Nat. Bank Bldg. 
PEE: ccsntsrnnentsineaneeenniaeen J. Blumberg Bellaire Call of Secretary - Bellaire 
SEED: Viidtnntinainnrennnsidianenannin H. S. Hastings Industrial Corporation lst Tuesdays Industrial Com. 
COREL voccsessawnndeddcanediuniion W. R. Keefer 939 E. McMillan Tuesday 3p. m. amber of Com. 
SIEGE  ccnttntncsmmaseescagewtnint Frank Monahan 1761 East 12th Street Ist and 3rd ursdays | Hotel _ Statler 
TEND +cncsescccmunnreieresentieees A. G. Sims Sims Elec. Co. 2nd Wednesdays Bldrs. Exchange 
BEIGE: acenssvenvesntnunieentienmninies Clarence Carey 1107 Bron Ave. 2d & 4th Mondays Builders’ Exchange 
ee, ET ussop 309 E. Main St. eekly Members’ Offices 
DIET ccnissdencdnestatneminannes H. Gray Ce Race STS On Call Various 
a D. " Bee Oreos Ist Wednesday Nat. Exchange Bank 
BION cemccquecccccesencoccaneesazanen | J. Kelly 16 Huron Bldg. Every Wednesday 8 p. m. 16 Huron Building 
ee F. F. McBride Builders’ Exchange Monday Noon Y. MCA, 
OKLAHOMA ’ 
TUE csunapineiianmimecntenineins Cc. W. Cowan Masonic Bldg. Every Monday Masonic Bldg. 
OREGON 
ee S. C. Clark | Cal. Ore & Power Co. er 
PENNSYLVANIA | 
ER ..coniskicamiiiiananeen (See Bethlehem) | aciiaegiagiaiati |  — pieratiiammcinimbinime |  - deieaipiiaacmabbibiiinis 
DONT ccnnnsenneesumiouisennane A. W. Hill 500 Main Street Last Thursday At call of President 
RIND - dniencnecssndaeneoendhidinns (See Bethlehem) ee SS RR Ee ee ea Pea er es 
Chester 20. 2. ccccecccccccceccccsc coe Wm. J. MacMillan 12 W. 3d St 2nd Thursdays Chester Club 
BED = sanmiccesebemasatoninanannnne Cc. E. Blakeslee ees ata ———— —=—)S—<‘“‘“‘i«~dss=*C irene 
TORR § cusseveccesemssenuescecnsstionn | (See Bethlehem) PALES STE Monthly aon---5--=--=--- 
BED ccscescncceseccassonenesceneenaen Earl Stokes ee EE eae Builders’ Exchange 
EOD 6. cnccncebeenenndnneninaninen A. Deen 434 S. Sheppen 3rd_‘Friday Underwriters Office 
POE cnsccasanconsenccsecesesse M. G. Sellers 1518 Sansom St. 2nd Thursday 1716 Arch St. 
TEER ccsnianceneneseeesnecsesns Fred Rebele 209 4th Avenue lst Thursday 4th Avenue 
BORON 6. oncccccccsccccascosessonese A. J. Fowler Board of Trade Bldg. Tuesdays Zenke’s 
eee C. E. Blakeslee | Dubois ew) nee ae 
Wilkes-Barre -.............-.-.-.---- Ambrose Saricks Penn. Pr. & Lt. Ca - Tuesday Evenings Penn. Pr, and Lt. Ca 
DC, en A. E. Harris E. King Street 2d & 4th Tuesdays [ eemccascccsescce 
RHODE ISLAND | 
PURDUE  concvecarecensgqgesesceenes Herbert C. Hill 35 Westminster Street lst Thursdays | (alii 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston -......-.-------.------—-- . P. Connolly Cons. Ry. & Light’g Co. one--------------- 
COMMER 2222.22 cccwcocccccccccscece . Cashion i. 8€6363F36hlltineeienes jj§§ | i ~. 6hsguinastguenen: 
Greenville --.--. eccececcnce E. C. DeBruhl Ideal Electric wn oo = (ids ein 
TENNESSEE | Wednesday 
COAIEROEGE. ccccccnsccocccccocesssses Carl Schnider 412 Kirby Avenue Noons Manhattan Cafe 
ee H. M. Moses 615 Market Street Monthly Railway Light Co. 
Memphis § ..............c..cccccccsceece J. J. Brennan Memphis Pow’r & Lt. Co lst Thursdays a 
Nashville — pomeecemennnes J. Shannon see CO a eee “Tribune Hotel 
BRS  ccncceccnnsanisacsomsenensnentinn ities B. E. Burkhart | Deer Building On Call Deer Buiding — 
8 aa urray 1515 No. Campbell Ev. Tuesday 303 Martin Building 
SOOT ocncntnidccenreccsnennibennce . A. Solleder 866 Pearl Street Ol ee ee 
Houston waoeetaaeammagamneneateensi E. M. Dupree 1303 Capital Ave., Wednesday Evenings Houston Elec, Co. Bldg. 
ee Be a iaceriscccccencnntebnee E. H. Eardley Box 544 Tuesdays Chamber of Commerce 
VIRGINIA 
IND | cincstintinteyenncnianteaeine Irby -— -— Hudson-Morgan Elec. Co. lst Thursdays Piedmont_Club 
Norfolk -.......... _ K. cs Arcade Building Wednesdays Chamber of Commerce 
BG eneapercnceenesemseesencoese W. A. Cut ett a ae ee a fs )6)60l masta jo — ”  dueanbhseusaausn 
Rush McCarger 3rd and Madison St. Thursdays Elk’s Club 
John B. Singey 223 Cherry St. 1st Thursday Nicolet Building 
Otto Harlo 602 State St. Wednesdays Asso. of Com. 
Walter F. Baumann 156 Sth Street 1st Monday each Month 456 Broadway 





CANADA 


Kitchener 

Montreal . 
Ottawa ... 
St. Catherine 
Toronto 
Vancouver - 
Windsor .. 
Winni ie 
Niagara Peninsular __..- 










H. Patrick 


Leyes 
G. L. Brassart 
A. C. McDonald 
A. i: Desand 
J. A. McKay 
| ae 2 “Hutchinson 
A. —— 
R. R. Elga 


W. H. le 


1545 W. Boulevard 


The Gringer Co. 


clo N. Electric Co. 
clo Doerr El. Co. 
65 McGill Coteee, Ave. 
128 Osgoode 


Electric Shop 
24 Adelaide St 

2427 . ~¥- St. 
609 a ~~ * 
General Elec 

609 Moy Ave. Wr. 





Ist Tuesday 


Bi-weekl 
2d and 4th a 


Monday 8:00 p. m. 
Ist and 3rd Welnesing 
2nd Tuesday 
Every Tuesday 





Racine Building 


Christie Elec. Co. 


Elec. Inspection Office 
Chamber Commerce 
Board of Trade 
314 Pacific Building 
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Mississippians Meet at Gulf- 
port 
The annual meeting of the Mississip- 
pi Electrical League was heid at Gulf- 


port Juiy 28 and 29, with a large at- 
tendan’’. representative of all branches 
of the electrical industry in the state. 


At the morning session on the first day 
there were three talks on general sub- 
jects, following an address of welcome 
by the mayor of the city. The subjects 
treated were the opportunities of the 
electrical industry, the influence and 
scope of organization work, and a talk 
on “The Woman in Business.” The after- 
noon session began with an address on 
the opportunities for the electrification 
of the state. 

Laurence W. Davis, general manager 
of the Association of Electragists—In- 
ternational, spoke at this session on 
the valuable, practical helps contractor- 
dealers can get out of their association 
membership to build greater profits in 
their business. He illustrated this by 
telling of the rapidly-improving com- 
petitive conditions in many places where 
the Manual of Estimating and House 
wiring Manual has been adopted, and 
particularly the results from the adop- 
tion by all contractors in a community 
of the new A. E. I. Job Sheets for Wir- 
ing Installations. 

The morning of the following day 
was devoted to a business meeting of 
the electragists of the state. There were 
addresses on handling a large ‘industrial 
job, the growing importance of light- 
ing fixtures and the retailing of radio. 

The entertainment program included 
bathing parties, a dinner at the Great 
Southern Hotel, an ocean voyage around 
Ship Island Point, and a dance at the 
Edgewater Pavilion, to close the meet- 
ing. 





Only National Association 
Members May Use Title 


The right of an association to use 
a coined word such as “electragist” 
exclusively to designate its members 
has been upheld by the Circuit Court 
of Norfolk, Va.. which limits the use 
of the title “realtor” to active members 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 

In a suit brought by the Norfolk Real 
Estate Board and Stock Exchange, Inc., 
the court enjoined an outside broker 
from describing himself as a realtor, 
the court holding that the use of the 
term by a real estate broker not a mem- 
ber of a real estate board belonging to 


the national association “is of such 
character as to mislead and deceive the 
public and so deprive them of the pro- 
tection afforded by actual membership 
in such a board.” 

Since the term was formally adopted 
by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards to describe its members, 
it has come into wide and erroneous 
usage as for “real estate 
agent.” As its popularity increased the 
National Association realized it would 
have to take drastic action against the 
offenders or permit the term to lose its 
significance as a guarantee of the user’s 
integrity and a pledge of his willing- 
ness to live up to the code of ethics of 
the national association. 


a synonym 


Discuss Co-operative Adver- 
tising 
A committee to study methods and re- 
sults of codperative advertising by con- 
tractor-dealers has been appointed by 
the Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
Association of Watertown, N. Y. H. W. 


Benoit is chairman of the committee. 
The object of the campaign which may 
be put into effect would be to educate 
the public to buy electrical goods from 
electrical men, to insure high-standard, 
intelligent understanding of customers’ 
needs and to assure the public of an 
ever-ready service for repair and up- 
keep after purchase. 











Denver Election and Annual Report 


ELECTION of advisory board mem- 

bers and the election of new officers 
by the Electrical Co-operative League 
of Denver completes the organization 
of the electrical industry in that city 
for the ensuing year and marks the 
launching of its fourth campaign. 





H. D. Randall 


The only departure made from the 
organization of the League in previous 
years was the election of three vice- 
chairmen instead of one. H. D. Randall, 
General Electric Company, has been 
made chairman of the league to succeed 
O. L. Mackell and the three vice-chair- 
men are R. G. Gentry, Public Service 
Company of Colorado; W. A. J. Gus- 
cott, Guscott Electric Company and 
president of the Denver Association of 


Contractor-Dealers, and A. E. Bacon, 
Mine & Smelter Supply Company. 

E. A. Scott, Scott Brothers Electric 
Company and Dean D. Clark, Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany have been re-elected unanimously 
to serve the league as secretary and 
treasurer. 


The other members of the new ad- 
visory board are: J. P. Sprunt, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany; E. P. Kipp, Hazard Manufactur- 
ing Company; F. L. Easton, Economy 
Fuse & Manufacturing Company; J. C. 
Davidson, Hendrie & Bolthoff Manu- 
facturing & Supply Company; R. W. 
Elliott, Elliott-Schmidt Electrical Sup- 
ply Company; S. Rosenfield, Central 
Electric Supply Company; E. C. Head- 
rick, Electric & Machine Company; D. 
D. Sturgeon, Sturgeon Electric Com- 
pany; Clarence Keeler, O. L. Mackell 
and F. F. McCammon of the Public 


Service Company of Colorado. 


The first meeting of the new Advisory 
Board for the new fiscal year took place 
Wednesday July 2, 1924. 

The annual report just submitted by 
S. W. Bishop, executive manager, 
showed that principal efforts of the 
league for the fiscal year 1923-1924, 
which closed June 30, were again fo- 
cused on its field program and activities, 
and as a result of these activities an 
increase of 5523 outlets was obtained 
on new work. 

That the Denver league’s educational 
campaign and field work with archi- 
tects, builders and contractors, and 
owners is bearing successful results is 
further attested by a 19 percent increase 
in the number of outlets per residential 
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installation over the previous year. 
Records of the city electrical inspec- 
tion department show that the average 
residential installation since July 1. 
1923 was 25 outlets. The average num- 
ber of outlets per house in Denver for 
the year previous was 21, an increase of 
4 per average job. This 19 percent in- 
crease is reflected principally in con- 
venience outlets. 

The final report, which was made 
to the Advisory Board of the League 
by the executive manager, disclosed 
that convenience outlets topped the list 
of actual outlet additions for the year. 
at 2433, while ceiling outlets took sec- 
ond place at 1655. This latter figure 
includes 768 
with reflectors. 


window-lighting outlets 


Secretary Davis to Visit South 
and West 


Eight cities in the South, the West 
and on the Pacific Coast will be visited 
by Secretary Laurence W. Davis during 
the month’s trip on which he left August 
27th. The first place visited was Gulf- 
port, Miss., where he attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Mississippi Elec- 
trical League. This meeting is reported 
elsewhere in this issue. 

From there his schedule was to take 
him to New Orleans for the meeting on 
July 30 of the Electrical League of that 
city. The league had previously ar- 
ranged a get-together of all the local 
branches of the industry, the gathering 
to be addressed by Mr. Davis and by 
William L. Goodwin, vice president of 
the Society for Electrical Development. 

Mr. Davis will reach Los Angeles on 
August 4 in time to speak at an evening 
meeting of representatives of the elec- 
trical interests of that city, to be held 
under the auspices of the Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers Association of 
Los Angeles. August 6 will find him at 
a similar meeting at Oakland. The fol- 
lowing day he will attend a luncheon 
and afternoon meeting of contractor- 
dealers at San Francisco. 

He will arrive in Salt Lake City on 
August 19 to address a meeting under 
the auspices of the contractors’ associa- 
tion, and will go from there to Denver. 
where a get-together meeting of the 


electrical interests of that city is sched- 
uled for August 26. Kansas City will 
be the last city visited on his trip, a 
meeting being arranged for there on 
August 28. 





LL. 


New Alabama Association Backs Up 
Merchandising Policy Report 


NE of the first activities of the new 
Alabama of Electra- 
gists, formed at a meeting at Birming- 
ham, July 12, was to pass a resolution 
praising the report of the Merchandis- 
ing Policy Committee of the A. E. I. 
The resolution was as follows: 
“Whereas, the members of the Ala- 
bama Association of Electragists feel 
that the evils pointed out in the report 


Association 


J. R. Wilcox 


of the Merchandising Policy Commit- 
tee of the A. E. L., work a hardship on 
the electragists and, 

“Whereas, this report is being given 
serious consideration all over the 
country, 

“Be it resolved, that the Alabama 
Association of Electragists go on record 
in favor of such investigation and that 
copies of this report be brought to the 
personal attention of the officials of all 
wholesalers doing business in Alabama 
with a request that they give the report 
their careful consideration with a view 
of eliminating the evils specified therein 
and with a view to arriving at an early 
solution of the whole merchandising 
problem.” 

Sixty electragists from all parts of 
the state attended the meeting at the 
Hillman Hotel. After an announcement 
of the purpose of the meeting by J. 





R. Wilcox, temporary chairman, who 
was later elected president, the visitors 
were addressed by T. M. Nesbit. credit 
manager of the Moore-Handley Hard. 
ware Company, electrical jobbers, on the 
relationship between associations and 
the finances of their members. He point. 
ed out how associations paid dividends 
in dollars and cents, referring to the 
American Bankers’ Association and the. 
National Credit Men’s Association. 6. 
R. Gaston, new business manager of the. 
Birmingham Electric Company, gave a 
talk on the value of cooperation and 
better service to the public, made pos- 
sible by cooperation. 

He was followed by Arthur P. Peter. 
son, field representative for the A. E. I, 
who spoke on the subject of the bene- 
fits of a state association of electragists,. 
and recounted what other states were 
accomplishing in this regard. At the 
finish of his talk the meeting voted to 
form a state association and elected, 
officers immediately. 

J. R. Wilcox, of the Wilcox Electric 
Company, Birmingham, was elected 
president as noted above. He has been 
a member of the national association 
for eighteen years, and won the cup 
at the New Orleans convention in 1917 
for securing the largest number of 
members that year. K. S. Elebash, of 
the Elebash Electric Company, Tusca- 
loosa, was elected vice president. D. B. 
Clayton, of the Mill & Mine Engineers, 
Inc., was made secretary and treasurer. 
E. J. Huguenot, Mobile, and R. T. Reeve, 
Montgomery, were elected to serve om 
the executive committee with the officers. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30 p. m., 
and the visitors were taken around the 
city in automobiles by the Birmingham 
electragists. A banquet dinner was serv- 
ed in the evening, followed by discus 
sion of business matters of general 
interest. 





To Stimulate Off-Season Fan 
Use 


A plan to stimulate the off-season 
uses of electric fans ‘is being worked 
out by the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, Inc. Prizes totaling $250 for 
the best 500 word articles on “How to 
Sell Electrical Fans All-year-round” will 
be offered by the society to all fam 
dealers and their salesmen. Full details 
of the contest are to be given out during 
August. 
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Cleveland Survey Shows Wir- 
ing Prices too Low 

Among the current activities of the 
Electrical League of Cleveland is an 
investigation into contracting methods 
being conducted by M. G. Buchan, 
league representative, who has under- 
taken a survey among residence wiring 
contractors to ascertain the prevailing 
prices at which six and eight-room new 
houses are being taken. 

The preliminary survey, it is an- 
nounced, shows that wiring is being 
taken at too low a figure with the aim 
of securing future fixture and appli- 
ance business, that proper records are 
not kept to show departmental costs 
and that these conditions are creating 
unfair competition for the contractors 
engaged in wiring only. A detailed re- 
port is to be submitted to the members 
in the near future. 

The league also has arranged with 
Cleveland builders to erect the model 
electrical homes which will be exhibit- 
ed in connection with the better home 
lighting contest this fall. Final report 
of the code committee was presented at 
a meeting of the wiring section com- 


mittee. The final draft of the code, as 
presented by the code committee, was 
accepted and referred to the board of 
directors, after which it will be ready 
for presentation to the city council. 


Radio Conference in Fall 

The third radio conference, sched- 
uled to have been held this summer, 
will probably not be held until late in 
September, according to the decision of 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. 
In the meantime the radio section of 
the Bureau of Navigation will have been 
expanded, the agenda for the radio ses- 
sions will have been worked out and 
reports secured from the many interests 
to participate, giving their views on sub- 
jects to be considered by the conference. 
It is also believed that any recommenda- 
tions for radio legislation coming from 
the conference will be more favorably 
received by Congress if presented im- 
mediately after having been drawn up. 
Representatives of the several branches 
of the industry, the amateurs, broad- 
casters, engineers and listeners-in, will 





be invited officially to take part in the. 


deliberations. 











New Yorkers Seek 


TILL harboring pleasant thoughts of 

last year’s annual outing at Oak- 
wood, Staten Island, the Independent 
Associated Electric Contractor-Dealers 
of Greater New York did it all over 
again this year, and held their twentieth 
annual outing at the same place. Four 
hundred contractor-dealers and an or- 
chestra, both under the able leadership 
of President Louis Freund, gathered at 
the Staten Island resort on the afternoon 
of July 12 and immediately on arrival 
posed for the picture which is repro- 
duced below, and which shows what 
four hundred enthusiastic contractor- 
dealers look like when they have their 
individual and collective minds set on 
having the world’s best time and noth- 
ing else. 

After dinner the meeting adjourned 
to the great open spaces just off the 


Great Open Spaces 


starboard veranda of the hotel, where 
the entertainment committee consisting 
of A. Lincoln Bush, Albert A. A. Tuna, 
Louis Freund, Harry A. Hanft, Alfred 
Whiteley, S. J. O’Brien, H. M. Walter, I. 
Gaynor, Henry Fischbach, Zoltan Hart- 
mann, William D. Munro and Walter 
J. Birkel, had arranged to hold the Con- 
tractor-Dealer Olympic Games of 1924. 
The Single Men foregathered with the 
Married Men in some baseball. Then 
came a 100 yard dash for the men, a 
50 yard dash for the ladies, a potato 
race for each sex, a three-legged race 
for each, a sack race for the men, an 
egg and spoon race for the ladies and 
a fat men’s race. Prizes were given to 
the winner of each event. In all 29 
prizes were awarded in the athletic con- 
tests and in special drawings later in 
the evening. 
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The “Four Hundred” of New York's Contractor-Dealer Field Just Before They started on the Roast Chicken end Accessories 


Organize Camp Co-opera- 
tion 1V 


Camp Cooperation IV, the third an- 
nual conference of national and local 
cooperative organizations under the 
auspices of the Society for Electrical 
Development, will be held at Associa- 
tion Island, Henderson Harbor, N. Y., 
from September 2 to 6. 

A committee under the chairmanship 
of J. E. North, president of the Elec- 
trical League of Cleveland, is responsi- 
ble for the business program. Some of 
the subjects set by Mr. North’s commit- 
tee for inclusion in the program are: 

Red Seal campaign, selling electrical 
merchandise through community elec- 
trical exhibits, how to interest women 
in electrical equipment for the home, 
field service work, store lighting cam- 
paigns, selling more and better indus- 
trial electrical equipment, how the local 
electrical cooperative organization bene- 
fits the various branches of the indus- 
try, etc. At least one full business ses- 
sion will be devoted to the Home Light- 
ing Contest, sponsored by the Lighting 
Educational Committee. 

The necessity for some satisfactory 
method of tying-in local co-operative 
organizations was discussed last year 
at Camp Co-operation III and a com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Earl 
E. Whitehorne, was appointed to draw 
up a plan. This committee will be pre- 
pared to make a report, which should 
be of great interest to all concerned. 

A program of entertainment, as a 
relaxation from the intensive business 
sessions will as usual be a part of this 
Association Island meeting, and a com- 
mittee has been selected, with J. S. Tritle 
as chairman, to take care of this phase 
of the conference. The sports will con- 
sist of golf, tennis, yachting, bowling, 
swimming and fishing. 

Progress reports giving information 
about transportation, business program, 
entertainment features, etc., will be sent 
out periodically by the Society. Those 
interested in receiving information 
should write direct to Society for Elec- 
trical Development, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
‘New York City. 
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Springfield Enrolls Twenty 

A local association of electrical con- 
tractor-dealers was formed in Spring- 
field, Ill., at a meeting held July 2. The 
membership numbered twenty at the 
first roll call. The officers elected by 
the new body are: President, Frank C. 
Bishop, Capital Electric Company; 
vice president, F. A. Hall, Hall Electric 
Company; secretary-treasurer, A. D. 
Birnbaum, Birnbaum Electrical Com- 
pany, 916 West Cook Street. The two 
members elected to sit on the executive 
board with the officers are: William A. 
Meyer, Meyer Electric Company, and 
J. E. Haenig, Haenig Electric Company. 
The executive committee was instructed 
to study the local association data fur- 
nished by the A. E. I., and report to 
the members on a program for the re- 
mainder of the year. The meeting was 
addressed by Arthur P. Peterson, field 
representative for the A. E. I.. on the 
fundamentals of business, such as esti- 
mating, cost accounting, fair profits, ov- 
erhead, etc. Meetings are to be held 
every other Friday. 





OBITUARIES 
Benjamin G. Lamme 


Benjamin G. Lamme, chief engineer 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, and one of the 
world’s leading electrical authorities 
died July 8, after a lingering illness, at 
his home in East Liberty, Pa. Mr. 
Lamme was closely associated with 
George Westinghouse until the latter’s 
death, and applied the alternating cur- 
rent system, perfected by Mr. Westing- 
house, to railway and industrial motors 
and synchronous converters. His work 
aided materially in making alternating 
current useful at any point and enlarg- 
ing the scope of electrical power. 


His most spectacular achievements 
were the designing of generating equip- 
ment for the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1892; of 5,000 h. p. generators, a 
world’s record at the time, when Niag- 
ara Falls was first harnessed for water- 
power; generating the motor equipment 
for the first big railway electrification, 
that of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad; the present day sin- 
gle-phase alternating current, high-volt- 
age railway system; the design of one 
of the most successful synchronous 
converters ever used; and the single 
reduction gear street car motor. 

Mr. Lamme first entered the employ 








of the Westinghouse Company in 1889, 
immediately after his graduation from 
Ohio State University, and received a 
starting salary of $30 per month. Just 
two years later he had perfected the sin- 
gle reduction gear street car motor 
spoken of above. In the succeeding 
years patents on more than 150 devices 
were granted to him, individually, in 
addition to the many he was instru- 
mental in securing for the Westinghouse 
Company. Mr. Lamme was a member 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and during the war was one 
of its two members elected to the Naval 
Consulting Board. 





Oscar Hoppe 
In the death of Oscar Hoppe, of the 
American Circular Loom Company, on 
June 24, the electrical industry has lost 
another worker and friend. Since 1904 
he had been general manager of the 
American Circular Loom Company and 
was actively identified with the conduit 
business until the time of his death. He 
.was born in Koenigsburg, Germany, in 
1862, and was educated in that country 
in private and public schools, coming 
to the United States in the early eighties. 
He became associated with the late R. B. 
Corey in 1890 and fourteen years later 
took the position he held until his death. 
In addition to being one of the indus- 
try’s keenest thinkers on business prob- 
lems, he was a capable musician and 
composer, a student of Latin, French 
and German, and a mathematician of 
ability. An evidence of this was the 
acceptance by the London Mathematical 
Society in 1918 of his proof of the 

primality of 1/9 (10 79 1). 





Herbert S. Potter 


Herbert S. Potter, well known 
throughout New England as an electri- 
cal contractor and a member of the 
Association of Electragists, died at his 
home in Brookline, Mass., June 29. Mr. 
Potter was 56 years old. He was edu- 
cated at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and about 26 years ago 
went into the electrical contracting busi- 
ness with his father, the late John 
Sturgis Potter. Mr. Potter was very 
highly regarded in the central-station 
and jobbing branches of the industry 
as well as in his own field and cooper- 
ated with the Edison Electric [lluminat- 
ing Company of Boston in many im- 
portant installations. 
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Wage and Ordinance Data 

Two additions to the Electragists 
Data Book were sent out during July 
by the Association of Electragists—In. 
ternational. One dealt with wage rates 
and rates of charges for labor in various 
cities, giving the rate of pay per hour 
and the rate of charge per hour for 
journeymen and for helpers and also 
designating whether the particular city 
was on an open shop or a union shop 
basis. The data was compiled from 
reports sent in by the membership and 
cities not included are those which did 
not make a report. 


The other addition to the data book 
gives information in reference to ordin- 
ances that affect the installation of 
electrical work in various cities. The 
table shows whether or not there is a 
local ordinance and gives the name and 
address of the local inspector. Complete 
information on these ordinances can be 
obtained from the local inspector. 





International Radio Week 


An international Radio Week, from 
November 23 to November 30, is being 
planned by the National Radio Trade 
Association, which sponsored the na- 
tional radio week last year. Announce- 
ment has been made that Great Britain, 
France, Australia, Canada and Cuba 
will join the United States in celebrat- 
ing a radio week, the activities to be 
under the leadership of the radiocasters 
and the radio trade in general. 


In England various trade associations 
already organized will have complete 
charge of the celebration, while in the 
other countries special committees ap- 
pointed by the trade bodies in the radio 
field will handle the details to make 
all the special programs fit in with 
each other. 


Henry M. Shaw, president of the 
National Radio Trade Association, has 
announced the appointment of Powel 
Crosley, Jr., head of the Crosley Radio 
Corporation, as executive chairman; 
Arthur H. Lynch, editor of “Radio 
Broadcast” as international _ broad- 
casting chairman; Paul B. Klugh, exec- 
utive chairman of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, as chairman of 
the broadcasting committee, and Clyde 
P. Steen, secretary of the Window Dis- 
play Advertising Association of Cin 
cinnati, as chairman of the window 
display committee for radio week. 
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More Civic Duties for Fowler 


To his already long list of civic re- 
sponsibil iti s Joseph A. Fowler of 
Memphis lias added another, having just 
been chosen chairman of the operating 
commission’ which will have charge of 


the new 5!,500,000 Memphis auditor- 
ium.’ Mr. fowler has been a member of 
the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Electragists for some time. In 
addition to tending to all this outside 
work he finds time to be president of 
the Jos. Fowler Electric Company which 
has been unusually busy this spring and 
summer. He has a mechanical crew of 
25 or more people which is a large num- 
ber for Memphis and particularly for 
aconcern doing businéss exclusively in 
the city. 





First Beaumont Meeting 


The recently - organized Beaumont 
(Tex.) Association of Electragists on 
July 1 held its initial meeting and 
elected a board of officers, consisting 
of the following members; president, 
0. C. Brandt, Brandt Electric Com- 
pany; vice president, Raymond Kirby, 
Electric Service Company; secretary 
J. A. Solleder, Peoples Electric Com- 


pany; treasurer, W. H. Hargraves, 
Neches Electric Company. Arrange- 


ments have been made to meet every 
Tuesday evening at 8 o'clock. 





Wiring Gains in Red Seal 
Houses 

A gain of nearly 50 percent in wiring 
for Toronto Red Seal houses as against 
non-Red Seal houses is shown in a re- 
port which has been made to the board 
of directors of the Electric Service 
League of Toronto. The report is based 
on a survey of 109 Red Seal houses 
and 102 non-Red Seal houses, which 
took place between May 12 and June.14, 


_ and shows these detailed figures: 


Number of 

convenience 
of outlets. outlets. 

109 Red Seal houses.... 5,757 1,145 

102 non-Red Seal houses 3,799 614 


Number 


Red Seal Non-Red 
houses. Seal houses. 
Average number of outlets. .57 37 
Average number of conven- 
lence outlets .......... 11 6. 


The league has announced its July 
to December campaign, which will in- 
clude a continuation of the Red Seal 
drive, a big exhibition of Red Seal 
Work, a store lighting campaign in 


September, a cooperative canvassing 
campaign for old house wiring, pub- 
lication of booklets on what every house 
should contain electrically, a Christmas 
publicity campaign and the issuance 
to members of Red Seal membership 
cards, 


California Quarterly Meeting 

A decision to raise the membership 
dues was the outcome of the second 
quarterly meeting of the California 
State Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, held recently at 
Pit River. The present rate of dues, it 
was pointed out, does not support the 
association and after September 1, mem- 
bers doing less than $20,000 annual 
gross business will pay $12 per year 
and those doing in excess of $20,000 
will be assessed $24 per year. 

The picture inset shows, from left to 
right, R. E. Fisher, vice president, Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company, Victor 








Lemoge, president, California State As- 
sociation of Electrical Contractors & 
Dealers, and F. A. Leach, Jr., vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company, on the 
Pit River outing. 

The meeting was attended by over 
100 members, who were the guests of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 
The officials of the company conducted 
the visitors from Redding to Burney 
Falls, thence to Pit No. 3 dam site, into 
the four-mile tunnel under construction, 
down to Pit No. 3 power house site, 
seventeen miles up the river to Pit No. 
1 power house in operation, and then 
back to Redding where a banquet was 
served. Laurence R. Chilcote, secre- 
tary of the Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers Association of Alameda Coun- 
ty, made a brief talk and submitted 
some samples of codperative advertis- 
ing with his suggestions on how they 
could be applied to the electrical busi- 
ness. 


An announcement was made of the 
annual convention of the state asso- 
eiation, which is to be held at Santa 
Cruz, September 19 to 21. 





A. E. I. Vacations 


The headquarters office of the Asso- 
ciation of Electragists, 15 West 37th 
Street, New York City, will be closed 
as usual for two weeks on account of 
vacations, beginning August 15. All 
matters which are planned to be taken 
up with any members of the staff during 
that period must be handled either be- 
fore August 15 or after September 1. 

Since it has been found that this plan 
causes. less disturbance in the work of 
the association than that of having one 
or several persons. away from their 
work for two weeks at a time all through 
the summer, it has been decided to con- 
tinue it in effect. 





Pittsburgh Plus Ruling Not to 


Affect Conduit for Present 

Action of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in ruling against the Pittsburgh 
Plus basis of pricing steel products is 
unlikely to have any immediate effect 
upon the card basis of selling of rigid 
conduit according to a well-informed 
conduit man in New York. 

When asked by THE ELECTRAGIST 
for his opinion as to the effect of this 
ruling on conduit pricing, he stated that 
in all probability the matter would be 
taken to the courts for a decision on the 
legality of the ruling. In that event, 
it was his opinion, it might easily be 
two years before-final action would re- 
sult. In the meantime, he stated, conduit 
would probably continue to be sold on 
the card basis. 





N. F. P. A. to Revise Signaling 
Systems 


The signaling systems committee of 
the National Fire Protection Association 
is planning to give consideration to a 
revision of the regulations for the in- 
stallation and use of signaling systems 
and also the regulations for the installa- 
tion, maintenance and use of muni- 
cipal fire alarm systems, so that if any 
changes are deemed necessary these may 
be submitted at the next meeting of the 
association. Any suggestions for changes 
in these regulations should be forward- 
ed to the chairman of the committee, 
Ralph Sweetland, 18 Oliver Street, 
Boston, before October 1, 1924. 
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*~MANUFACTURING: 


\ A Department Devoted to the Latest Devices Used by the Electrical | 


Contractor and Dealer 











Conduit Fitting 

The Killark Electric Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, is marketing a new 
conduit fitting for 3144 and 4-in. con- 
duit. This fitting has been made by the 
company in smaller sizes for several 
years, but the new sizes embody several 
changes in design. It may be used on 
either a vertical or horizontal conduit 
by reversing the cover as shown in the 





illustration. Another special feature is 
the extreme length of the portion which 
screws on the conduit, this doing away 
with the necessity of a short-radius bend 
in the stiff, heavy cables used in 34% 
and 4-in. conduit. 





Portable Meters 
Several new types of have 
been designed and put on the market by 
the Roller-Smith Company, 233 Broad- 
way, New York City. Illustrated below 


meters 





is type GSA, which may be had either 
as a frequency meter, power-factor meter 
or a volt-ammeter. Type PV is a new 


radio voltmeter, for testing A, B or C 


batteries. This meter is furnished with 


a brown bakelite case and has its posi- 
tive terminal in the form of a rod at 


the bottom of the case while the nega- 
tive terminal is a convenient flexible 
wire or lead connected to the back of 
the case by a spring clip. 





New Bryant Products 

The Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has redesigned its outlet 
box receptacle, catalogue No. 59107, 
so that the boss of the back will fit in 
holes 1-11/16 inch in diameter. It is 
also equipped with 6-in. leads of No. 
14 B & S stranded rubber-covered wire, 
one wire, black, connected to the phos- 
phor bronze center contact and the 
other, white, connected to the metal 





screw shell, thus identifying the termin- 
als for use on grounded neutral systems. 
The body is white glazed porcelain with 
shade-holder groove to receive any 
standard weatherproof or clamp type 
shade-holder taking 214 or 31,-in. 
shades. The rating of the receptacle is 
660 watts, 600 volts. 

A redesign has been made of the No. 
95 “Wrinklet” keyless socket body man- 
ufactured by the Bryant Electric Com- 
pany. The terminals to which the wires 
are attached have been altered so that 
bigger binding screws can be used, and 
the terminal connected to the screw 
shell of the socket is now nickel plated 
to conform to the system of identified 
terminals adopted by socket manufac- 
turers. 

The company has just redesigned its 
No. 699 “Spartanette” attachment plug. 
The body and cap are made of gum- 
mon composition, and the cap has been 
strengthened by increasing the thick- 
ness of the walls. 


as small lamps, curling irons, etc. 


In addition to other 
changes in the design, the cord hole has 
been elongated to take parallel conduc- 
tor cords used for portable devices such 


Washing Machine 


A washing machine, the cylinder of 
which revolves continuously in one di- 
rection, has been put on the market by 
the G. F. Mitchell & Sons Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. On the inside of the 
container are three perforated, semi. 
circular reservoirs, which revolve thirty 
times per minute. As soon as the machine 
is started each reservoir in turn dips 
into the water. As it submerges the water 
rushes in, and displaces the air which 
is forced out and up through the clothes, 
carrying with it soapy bubbles. As the 
reservoir emerges from the water it 
carries a content of soapy water and at 
the apex of its revolution pours this 
out upon the materials being washed. 
A wave-like motion of the water is also 
produced by the rotation of the reser- 
voirs. 





X-Ray Reflectors 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., 1119 West Jack- 


son Boulevard, Chicago, announces two 
new “X-Ray” reflectors, designed espec- 
ially for show window lighting and for 





use of the 500 watt Mazda lamp. The 
new reflectors are designed as No. 900 
X-Ray giant and No. 910 X-Ray Levia- 
than. Each is equipped with special 
holder and Mogul socket for ease ™ 
installing. The engineers of the com 
pany suggest use of these reflectors dur- 
ing the day as well as at night, the high 
intensities of the lamps used counteract- 
ing to a large extent the problem of 
reflections in the plate-glass window 
front. 
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< You Couldn't 
Wish for a 
Bigger Market 


Some of us old timers can remember when elec- 
tric flatirons were given away to get them off the 
shelves. There was a big market but no demand. 
And now look at the sales! 














With this in mind, pause— and consider the Bryant 
Tumbler Switch with Bakelite Luminous Handle. 
It can be seen in the dark from any angle. 


Here’s a new device that fills a definite and long 

overdue need. The market for it is everywhere, 

but the demand is just beginning to grow. Ina 

short time there will be just as big a demand for 

self-locating switches in comparison with the ordi- 

nary kind as there is for electric irons in compari- 
* son with the cast iron variety. 








Just consider these advantages of the Bryant Tumb- 
ler Switch with Bakelite Luminous Handle: 


It completes the practical convenience of electric lighting. 
. Its first cost is its last cost. 
. It brings an added profit. 
. It can be sold for any job: 

a} When the specifications are being written; 

b} When the job is being wired; 

c} To replace other switches on old work. 











The most astute and successful architects and con- 
tractors in all parts of the country are enthusiastic 
about it and are using it on good jobs. They are 
making business out of it. Are you? 
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Portable Receiver 

A new portable regenerative one-tube 
radio receiver, is marketed by 
the Crosley Radio Corporation. The 
Armstrong regenerative circuit used in 
this outfit good range and 
volume. It is mounted in a quartered- 
oak, natural finish, carrying case, hav- 
nickel-plated trimmings and a 
leather handle. There is ample space 
for a No. 6 dry cell “A” battery and a 
“B” battery, thus giving current for a 
reasonably long period of time. The 
set has ample room for head-phones, 
aerial and ground wire. 


being 


gives a 


ing 


Pendent Switch 


The Beaver Machine & Tool Company, 
Newark, N. J., is now manufacturing a 


pendent switch, designed for use with 
kitchen lighting units, 


The 


under the name, 


Tap.” switch comes in a 


“Pen 





white, glazed porcelain casing and has 
a standard push button control for the 
ceiling light and at the bottom a screw 
shell lamp outlet. The outlet will take 
either one or two-piece attachment 
plugs and also is suited for lamps. With 
this in view a shade-holder rim has been 
provided on the casing. 





Electric Hand Lanterns 

Two new types of electric hand lan- 
terns are being offered by the Crouse- 
Hinds Company, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Type LM is a spot lantern designed for 
convenient inspection use in railway 
coach yards, roundhouses and _ shops, 
freight transfer terminals, garages and 
other places where a strong, well-pro- 
tected lantern is needed. The lamp is 
protected by a cast aluminum case with 
a wire glass front and has a cast iron 
to give substantial support. A 
wound wire handle is mounted on the 
case for directing the beam of light 
or for carrying. The lantern will take 
lamp not exceeding 3°4 inches 
in length. 


base 


any 


Type VSB is a conical vaporproof 
wherever combustible 
It has 
a watertight cord out- 


lantern for use 


gas, vapor or dust is present. 


a swinging bail, 
let and a watertight operating handle 





for key receptacle. The globe (V75) 
permits the use of any lamp up to and 
75 watt. The body is alu- 
minum and the guard including base is 
brass, galvanized finish. 


including 





A. C. Motor 
A new self-contained, adjustable- 
speed, alternating current motor, de- 


signed by the General Electric Company, 
is now on the market. It is known as 
type BTA and is available for use on 
three-phase, 60-cycle circuits at 220, 
140 or 550 volts. It is commonly built 
for a three-to-one range and is rated 
on a constant torque basis, with horse- 
power output directly proportional to 
The sizes now being marketed 
range from 3/1 h. p. to 50/16.7 h. p. 


speed. 





‘Hand Operated Flashlight 


A new hand-operated flashlight has 
been put on the market by the Chidsey 
Company, of 110 East 13th Street. New 
York City. In the place usually occupied 
by the battery is a small generating 
equipment of simple design. The com- 
pression and release of a lever at the 
side of the case generates a steady beam. 
The ——~ which is being marketed 


fecal 
\" 







under the name of “Sure Flash” has 
been subjected, according to the manu- 
facturer, to mechanical tests equalling 
fifty years of ordinary use, without 
harm to the generating mechanism. 


Condensed Notes of Interest to 


the Trade 
The Reinforced Switch & Manufac- 
turing Company. 400 E. North Avenue, 
Pittsburgh has gotten out a folder, des- 
criptive of its reinforced fuse clips and 
its combination hinge and fuse contact. 





The complete system of fused bottom 
meter service switch installations manu- 
factured by the Square D. Company, of 
Detroit. is shown in a new folder it has 
issued. The folder is intended as a con- 
venient guide to contractors or dealers 


i 
























































in ordering or installing as it gives the 
number of each unit needed in any jp. 
stallation, catalogue numbers and con. 
censed instructions. 


Peerless Electro — Company 
announces that A. S. DeVeau has been 
appointed New York representative, with 
full charge of sales and sales policy for 
the Metropolitan District and northern 
New Jersey. The company believes that 
this appointment assures a brand of 
service and co-operation which will be 
decidedly satisfactory to the trade. 


“The Thrilling Adventures of Sandy 
Grit,” is the title of a new 8-page book- 
let issued by the Hoover Company, 
vacuum cleaner manufacturers, North 
Canton, O., for distribution to the pub. 
lic through its dealers. The booklet 
throughout is written in a humorous 
narrative style. 


The Hart- Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., is distributing its 
new “Manual of Remote Control Equip 
ment.” The pamphlet is of sixty-four 
pages, contains many diagrams of wir- 
ing layouts and treats the subject of its 
“Diamond H” remote control switches 
exhaustively. 


Orders received by the General Elec- 
tric Company for the six months end- 
ing June 30, totaled $144,707,887, Ger- 
ard Swope, president, has announced. 
This is a decrease of 12 percent com- 
pared with the corresponding period 
in 1923, when orders totaled $164.263.- 
755. 


A catalogue of “Columbalite” light- 
ing fixtures, designed and manufactured 
by the J. W. Hancock Electrical Com- 
pany, Denver, is now ready for distri- 
bution to the trade. 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manv- 
facturing Company has published two 
supplements to its 1923-24 Catalogue of 
Electrical Supplies. one of them dealing 
with ornamental post tops for street 
lighting installations. 





The third edition of “Handy Wiring 
Tables and Illuminating Data.” has 
been recently revised and published by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manv- 
facturing Company. This 52-page book- 
let contains detailed directions for ac- 
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“Xduct” and “Electroduct” 


Boston 





Rigid Conduit 


“X duct” Galvanized Conduit 


A high-grade spellerized mild steel tube is selected for this 
product on account of its uniformity and freedom from defects. 
It is thoroughly cleansed of all dirt and rust in preparation for the 
zinc coating process. The heavy coating of pure zinc, elec- 
trolytically deposited uniformly and continuously, serves as the 
best possible protection against corrosion. The interior of the 
tube receives a coating of alkali and acid-resisting enamel which 
also reinforces the insulation on the wires. 


Xduct has an electro-galvanized exterior, a smooth enameled 
interior and sharp, clean-cut, zinc-coated threads. It is easily cut 
and has the very best bending qualities. 


“Electroduct” Enameled Conduit 


It is manufactured of the same high-grade steel tubing as 
Xduct and passes through the same cleansing processes. It then 
receives a special and alkali-resisting coating of enamel, internally 
and externally. A high-grade enameled conduit. 


Electroduct fishes, bends and cuts easily; clean and perfect 
threads. 


American Circular Loom Co. 
90 West Street, New York 


Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Portland Toronto 
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curately laying out the wiring for an 
industeial or commercial lighting svs- 
tem. 


The amalgamation of a number of 
established radio concerns is fore- 
shadowed by the announcement of the 
formation of the General American Ra- 
dia Corporation, incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware for $10,000,000 and 
numbering among its officers and di- 
rectors men well-known in this and 
other fields. Warren S. Stone, leader 
in railroad labor circles and head of 
the bank established in Cleveland by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers, is chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Lewis J. Selznick, prominent as 
a motion picture producer, is president 
of the corporation. 

The vice-presidents of the company 
are Samuel R. Stone, of Cleveland, and 
Henry M. Shaw, who is president of 
the Shaw Insulator Company, and has 
been active in radio circles as head of 
the National Radio Trade Association. 
R. D. Hickok, president of the Hickok 
Electrical Instrument Company, is an- 
other electrical manufacturer interested 
in the company. 

The corporation has announced that 
it will manufacture non-infringing radio 
vacuum tubes and tungsten filament 
wire under patents recently issued to 
John Adam Yunck, who will take charge 
of the manufacture of tubes for the com- 
pany. The engineering staff will be 
headed by Dr. F. W. Zons, for five years 
chief chemist of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company. 


Airifier, 1455 West 


Congress Street, Chicago, announces a 


The Ozone Pure 


new bulletin, giving advance informa- 
tion on the new enclosed type E ventil- 
ating equipment, which it manufactures. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company will increase its 
Mansfield (Ohio) Works by the addi- 
tion of two buildings which will be 
steel construction, and devoted entirely 
to manufacturing purposes. 


The Co-Operative Electrical Supply 
House, of 110 Mercer street, New York 
City, has added 15,000 square feet to 
its floor space in order to meet the de- 
mands of a growing business. The 
headquarters of the company are at 120 
North Union street, Chicago. L. Wein- 
rib is manager of the eastern branch. 


The Western Electric Company has 
opened a new house in its distributing 
chain, at Davenport, Iowa. The 
branch, which is in charge of E. L. 
Johnson, manager, will carry a com- 
plete equipment of supplies and ma- 
terials. 


F. C. Hodkinson has resigned from 
the Garland Manufacturing Company 
and succeeded the late Oscar Hoppe as 
vice president and general manager of 
the American Circular Loom Company, 
New York. While a product of the 
Blue Grass State Mr. Hodkinson has 


spent almost all his life in Pittsburgh, ° 


Pa. He is a graduate of the law de- 
partment of the University of Michigan 


F. C. HODKINSON 


but has never practiced at the bar, im- 
mediately upon graduation. having en- 
tered the manufacturing business. He 
was one of the incorporators of the 
old Safety Conduit which 
later changed its name to the Safety 
Armorite Conduit Company. This com- 
pany is now known as Garland Manu- 
facturing Company. For the past four 
years he has been in charge of the poli- 


Company 


cies and sales of this Company, having 
occupied the position of secretary. 

Mr. Hodkinson was one of those who 
worked in co-operation with the late 
Mr. Merrill of the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories at the time of the institution 
of the label service. He was also 
closely connected with the formation 
of the Associated Manufacturers of 
Electrical Supplies. 


a 


To show how a central station store 
lighting campaign may be conducted 
under the plan developed by T. O. Ken. 
nedy, general manager of The Ohio 
Public Service Company, The F, W. 
Wakefield Brass Company of Vermilion, 
Ohio, has issued a folder entitled “This 
is All You Need” which briefly oyt. 
lines the ten essential steps in the cam- 
paign and gives examples of inexpensive 
advertising material. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc., of Chicago, 
manufacturers of X-Ray Reflectors, has 
recently inaugurated a direct-by-mail 
cooperative campaign with jobbers and 
dealers, designed to help promote sales 
of all wiring and lighting devices. The 
literature includes letters to jobbers’ 
salesmen, others from jobbers to deal- 
ers, and a third set for use in a dealer 
to consumer campaign. 


E. W. Allen, formerly engineer and 
assistant manager of the Central dis- 
trict of the General Electric Company, 
with headquarters in Chicago, has been 
appointed manager of the engineering 
department of that company. Mr. Allen 
has been with the company since 190, 
with: the exception of two years in the 
military service during the World War. 
A. F. Riggs has been named district 
engineer to succeed Mr. Allen. 


The American Radio & Research Cor- 
poration of Medford Hillside, Mass, 
has appointed L. P. Naylor territorial 
sales manager in charge of sales for 
New York. Mr. Naylor, who succeeds 
W. B. Barrow, Jr., has had extensive 
experience in the electrical construction 
field and has also headed sales organi- 
zations in New York and in Baltimore. 


Frederick Dietrich, president of C. 
Brandes, Inc., and C. E. Brigham, chief 
research engineer, were honored recent: 
ly upon their return from a European 
trip by a dinner given them by the 
office personnel and factory supervisors 
of the company. Mr. Dietrich reported 
that the new English radio headset 
factory of Brandes, Ltd., at Slough, 
Buckinghamshire, was now running on 
an excellent production basis and was 
well equipped to handle a. steadily 
growing business in England and on 
the Continent. 





